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Tlie Admiral and Mis Dog 



Admiral Byrd, the famous American airman who flew over the South Pole, Is shown here with 
Chinook, the brave old dog who was lost in the Antarctic. His story is told in the next column. 


WONG ON HIS 
WHEEL 

A SCOUT’S GREAT 
JOURNEY 

Round the World Alone With 
a Bicycle 

A WISE BOY FROM THE EAST 

The oilier day a throng of kindly 
Londoners with little to do in their 
dinner hour were gathered around a 
cyclist near the Bank of England. 

The cyclist was not an ordinary one. 
His face was broad and smiling and the 
colour of his complexion showed that he 
was of the Cliincse race. He carried 
several packages, which nearly covered 
the Boy Scout badge in his buttonhole. 
On his mudguard was a notice “ Wong 
Ah Chai : Round the World.” 

After Leaving School 

And this is tlic story that Wong, aged 
24, told a C.N. correspondent, 

” I am cycling round the world (he 
said). I started from my home at 
Malacca in the Straits Settlements on 
March 19, 1928. My father came from 
Canton tolMalaya, where I was born, and 
I am a British subject. I went ’to the 
Anglo-Chincsc School of the Methodist 
Alission at Malacca from 1919 to 1923, 
and one. of the jdaccs I want to visit is 
the home in Pennsylvania of my old 
headmaster. After leaving school I 
worked as a rubber tapper in the plant- 
ilions and also as a motor fitter and 
repairer. My bicycle is British, and so 
far on my journey I have worn out 
twelve inner tubes and six outer ones.” 

The wonder is that he has not wanted 
many more tjacs, for this is the way he 
has come to London. Starting from 
Malacca, he cycled through Malay 
and Siam, and thence on to Burma, 
being nearly drowned in a river he was 
crossing on a native raft which upset. 
Water again was his enemy when lie got 
into a flooded region and had to sleep 
for some nights in the trees, finding what 
fruits he could for food. Travel was 
fairly easy across India, where ho 
usually tried to find a mission station 
to stop at. I . 

Across the Desert to Quetta 

. Next there was a desert journey to 
Quetta in Baluchisicin, where he fell ill. 
But ho pressed on into Persia, and over 
high passes to Tchercin and the Caspian 
Sea. Next he went to Iraq, and visited 
Bagdad, and, after following the Tigris, 
made for Syria. 

A journey across Asia Minor finally 
brought him across the Straits to Con- 
stantinojilc, where he stayed a fortnight. 
Bulgaria was crossed safely, but on the 
Yugo-Slavia frontier Tic was arrested as 
a spy, put in prison for a week, and sent 
into Austria. The authorities confis¬ 
cated his cycle and belongings, and in 
November, 1929, he found himself penni¬ 
less. Through the help of the British 


Consul he managed to get his cycle back» 
and for a time supported himself by 
working as a sweeper and harness 
mender in a touring circus. 

When he was again able to take to his 
wheel he went through Germany and 
France, but before he arrived in England, 
at the beginning of April, he had to 
spend another day in prison, for he had 
forgotten that in France every cycle has 
to bear a number, and his had none. 
The British Consul at Calais kindly paid 
his fine and saw him on his way. 

I am a Methodist, and I was wonder¬ 
ing where I slioukl find some Methodist 
friends in London when a minister 
stopped to see what the crowd at the 
Bank of, England was doing,” Wong 
told'thc C.N. He heard me say that I 
was at a Methodist school, and then came 
forward and told me he was secretary to 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society. He 
took me to the offices of tlie society, and 
I am staying at a Methodist Hostel in 
London until I can get my passport for 
the United States. Then I shall ride 
across America, and go home by way 


of Hawaii, Japan, and China.” It 
was a wonderful story and modestly 
told. Wong believes that if he goes 
straight and is honest, and earns his 
living by working and selling postcards 
of himself, God will look after his safety. 
So this Scout from the East, who was 
not twenty-one when he started, is 
quietly carrying out his intention of 
getting round the. world on a wheel, at 
least over as much of the world as is 
sufficiently solid for him to cycle on. 

SEVEN FEET OF EEL 

News comes from our correspondent 
in Durban that a moray eel over seven 
feet long has been caught in a net by 
an Indian fisherman. 

The eel, which is being sent to America, 
:was exceptionally long for that part of 
the world, and was found to, be of the 
kind which in Australian waters grows 
to still greater size. 

Those eels are dreaded by divers and 
are a great nuisance to fishermen, for 
they arc not eatable and can inflict severe 
damage with their rows of hooked teeth. 


TWO DOGS 

UNALASKA JOINS 
CHINOOK 

Admiral at the Grave of a 
Brave Dumb Creature 

AN ANTARCTIC DISAPPEARANCE 

We told long ago the story of that 
heroic dog Chinook whose death was one 
of the pathetic mysteries of Admind 
Byrd’s last expedition to the South Pole. 

Admiral Byrd was not long ago at the 
burial of one of the dog heroes of the 
expedition, Unalaska, wlio, unlike Chin¬ 
ook, came home again, having success¬ 
fully survived the hardships of the 
Antarctic, only to be killed by a motor¬ 
car in tlie streets of his own town. Two 
thousand children stood round the grave 
of this brave dog. 

There comes to us with the news of 
this little tragedy the best picture we 
have seen of Chinook, and we publish it 
in honour of . this brave creature who 
died far away and alone after a splendid 
life of courage and service. What follows 
is Admiral Byrd’s own story of Chinook, 
told in the book of his expedition called 
Little America. 

Walden’s Pride 

"‘ Perhaps the saddest incident during 
our whole stay in the Antarctic was 
the loss of Chinook. 

“Chinook was Walden’s pride, and 
was a great dog. He was old when 
brought to the Antarctic, and Walden 
used him as a kind of ‘ shock troop/ 
throwing him into a team when the going 
Turned very hard. 

“ Then the gallant heart of the old 
clog would rise above the years and pull 
with the glorious strength of a three- 
year-old. The affection between him and 
Walden was a beautiful thing to sec. 

“ A few days' after his twelfth birth¬ 
day Chinook disappeared. We searched 
the camp for him”without success ; in 
the trampled snow about the ship it was 
impossible to find his tracks. Whether he 
w^alkcd out alone to die, because his days 
'•of service were done, is something I 
cannot vouch for : this was the romantic 
theory advanced by several of the men. 
At any rate liis body was never found. 

Footprjnts In a Crevasse 

“ A clue to his disappearance was 
suggested in the following Spring, when 
Davies, during the course of a scientific 
investigation of the crevasses in the 
vicinity of Little America, came across 
the marks of a dog’s feet on'the shelf of a 
crevasse some thirty feet below the Barrier 
surface. The traces were half covered 
by falling crystals, but Davies believed 
that the dog had lived there for several 
days. The walls of the crevasse were 
scored by small furrows, such as might 
have been made by a dog scratching. 
Whether these were made by Chinook 
or another dog we never learned. 

“ All this was a deep disappointment 
to Walderi, who wanted to bury Chinook 
in his harness.” 
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THE LONG LANE 
TURNS 

A BOY GOES HOME 
FROM THE WAR 

A Queer Bit of Life That Went 
On For 15 Years 


A NEW COUNTRY ZOO 

WHIPSNADE TO OPEN 
AT WHITSUN 

Wild Creatures in Spacious 
Surroundings 

SANCTUARY FOR THE BIRDS 


GETTING THE WORLD 
STRAIGHT 

A BANK OF ENGLAND 
IDEA 

Rich Countries to Help the 
Poor Ones on to Their Feet 

THE WAY TO PROSPERITY 
ALL ROUND 

English bankers arc leading the way 
in an endeavour to break down the 
many hindrances to international trade 
to which so much unemployment and 
misery in the world arc now due. . 

The great problem today, affecting 
everybody to some degree, is how to 
help on the exchange of the world's 
produce for the benefit of all peoples. 
One country has a fertile soil, but its 
farmers have no money to buy machin-^ 
cry for its cultivation. • Its industrial 
neighbour has iron, but for want of 
capital its manufacturers cannot convert 
its iron into agricultural implements. 
Peasants need clothing, but cannot sell 
the produce of their labours because 
their railways are iflefficicnt and cannot 
carry it to their ports. 

Investments Overseas 

Many a country impoverished from' 
the war could become prosperous if only 
people in other parts of the world would 
lend it money, Tliesc rich people arc 
reluctant to do so because they fear 
that the risk is too great. 

England owed her great wcaltli before 
the war to vast savings invested over¬ 
seas, which went to construct railways, 
build factories; establish rubber planta¬ 
tions, and so on. The interest came 
back in goods produced in those debtor 
lands, and, more than that, over a 
hundred million pounds^ did not come 
back but was ro-invested overseas to 
add to the capital earning interest for us. 

• Since the war our savings have been 
less, and the balance of payments to tliis 
country from abroad has not been 
sufficient to- meet the requirements of 
foreigners wishing to borrow from us. 
This is due to the higher costs of pro¬ 
duction, and to higher prices, which 
have reduced exports, America and 
France could help today, but they have 
little experience as lenders to the worM. 

Lenders and Borrowers 

]Mr Montagu Norman, Governor of 
•the Bank of England, has been discussing 
with American bankers a plan which 
would do much to set the poorer coun¬ 
tries of the world on their feet and thus 
aid in restoring the general prosperity 
of all countries. 

His plan is the establishment of an 
international organisation to place the 
money of the world's lenders with those 
borrowers to whom loans will best help 
world trade. In short, it means supply¬ 
ing the capital necessary to get the 
world back to work. 

An international organisation of this 
kind, backed by the cooperation of the 
banks, would have tremendous influence. 

Poland and the Balkan countries 
cannot now borrow at a lower rate of 
interest than about lo per cent. It is 
often diOicult for these countries to meet 
these high obligations. • Even Argen¬ 
tina and Brazil, with their enormous 
natural wcaUh, now find a difliculty in 
meeting their creditors. 

Establishing Confidence 

If the big businesses and banks of the 
world would come together and pool 
their experience and. their lending 
resources the individual investor would 
have confidence that his savings would 
not be lost when this organisation advised 
him to invest them. 

The Norman plan is the best plan 
yet put forward for the improvement of 
the financial stability of the world, and 
wc hope the bankers and industrial 
leaders of Europe and America will get 
together and establish it as their great 
contribution to security and peace. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 

York Minster and the 
Books 

OUR PRIDE IN OUR POCKET 

York Minster, through its Dean and 
Chapter, has been selling sonic of the rare 
and precious volumes of the ^Minster 
library, to the great dissatisfaction of a 
number of people who, very naturally, 
would have liked to sec them kept in 
the country of tlieir origin. 

The York Archaeological Society has 
jDassed a resolution deploring that 'a 
Caxton and other valuable books should 
have gone to America without thcBritish 
public’s knowledge that they were going.' 

It is natural to wisli to keep all our 
treasures, but, with all our love of old and 
beautiful things, the complaint seems to 
us unreasonable. York Minster needs 
repairs moi'c than it needs the books, and 
it is of far greater importance that this 
great fane, which is history and beauty, 
incarnate, should be preserved in all 
its splendour, than that' even Caxloiis 
should be kept on its shelves. 

Hard Times 

; York Minster and the land that would 
keep it for. future generations of the 
British people has ■been hard hit by the 
war and the hard times tliat liavc 
followed it. It is not the only edifice or 
the only institution wliich needs repairs 
and renovations and the money to pay 
for both. On every side appeals arc being 
made. There are signs of the times 
to show that some arc made in vain. 

It is better that YorkAliustcr should 
pay for its upkeep out of its library than 
that, its stones or monuments should 
decay. if the Caxtons and the other 
books go to America they go to our 
kinsfolk, heirs of onr literature. ‘ 

York Minster is a possession that can 
never be alienated, and it is our duty 
to preserve it at all costs, even if we 
have to put our pride in our pocket with 
the American dollars. 


THE OLDEST MINE? 

It is always sad lo hear that a mine 
or, a mill has closed, but there is some¬ 
thing specially sad in learning that the ' 
Stalberg iron ore mine at Mucsen is being 
worked no more. Two hundred miners 
arc out of work—and that is not all. 

People in the district believe the 
mine was first opened 2-400 years ago, 
and it has certainly been .famous for 
centuries. One of the woBdngs d-s 
four miles long. 

Some of the" earliest arms and tools 
in^ Europe must have been wrought 
from this mine. It outlived the Viking 
Age. It saw the coming of the .Alachinc 
Age, and helped to make it. 

Now the picks arc silent as the lances * 
which once clattered on armour made 
of metal from this old mine. A month 
or two ago it must have been one.of 
the oldest mines being worked in the 
world. Now its history is ended. 


Things Said 

Every kitchen-maid must learn to rule 
the State. Familiar saying in Russia 
If wc organise properly wc may not 
have to work at all. Mr Lccky of Derby 

The people of this country deserve 
better newspapers. Mr Arthur Gre enwood 
When gentlemen meet there is no 
distinction of creed or race. ' 

. . Prince Takamatsu 

He laboured unceasingly for goodwill 
at home and among the nations. 

' On Lord Cowdray’s memorial 

in St George’s, Windsor 

Prosperity is not something that can 
be enjoyed in small compartments. 

World Economic Conference 
A friend interested in charity told me 
he received more anonymous gifts from 
Aberdeen than from any other city. 

The Prime Minister 


A RUSSIAN NO MORE 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

It is a very long lane that has no 
turning. .Wladiniir Zenan’s lane went 
on and on for so long that he might liave 
been excused for thinking it would go on 
for ever. But now, after fifteen years, 
the turning has come. And he is once 
more out in the open. 

He was a boy of eighteen when, in 
1916, he left his native village of Sulicza 
Nowa, in Russia, to join the army. He 
was a . good soldier, steady, obedient, 
and brave, and after twelve months lie 
was given leave to go' home for two 
months. It seemed an infinity as time 
was reckoned in those days, but he had 
scarcely settled down to enjoy it when 
it came to a sudden and violent end.' 

Taken Prisoner 

One day aii unexpected and fierce 
bombardment destroyed half the village 
and sent the inhabitants out into the 
streets in a terrified scramble to save 
themselves and their cherished belong¬ 
ings. . The troops which occupied the 
village took Wladimir prisoner, and he 
was marched off to the enemy camp. 

Sent back as a prisoner to Hungary, 
he was detailed a few months later to 
work as a farm hand on the estate of a 
Hungarian nobleman. Time passed, but 
all the change it brought him was that 
after eighteen months he was promoted 
to drive his employer’s horses, which 
incant that he received a salary and 
could exchange his ragged uniform Tor 
the picturesque livery worn by the 
coachman of a Hungarian nobleman. 

This was sonicthing, but not enough 
(not nearly enough) for Wladimir. He 
was homesick, and would not be com¬ 
forted even by the kindly bailiff’s daily 
exhoHation : Cheer up, my lad, this 

beastly war can’t last for ever. It won’t 
bo long now before you can return to 
your.beloved Russia.” 

Over the Frontier 

The slow months passed, aiid the 
war came to an end. But somehow 
Wladimir Zenan was not among those 
lo whom this brought release. So many 
Hungarian prisoners of war arc still 
being kept back .by the Bolshevik 
authorities that the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment has had to decide to keep a few 
hundred Russians as hostages, in the 
hope of being able to effect an exchange. 
Poor Wladimir Zenan was one of these 
hostages, and was consumed with longing 
for his own village in far-away Russia. 

He tried to escape, but was always 
caught and brought back. At last, a 
few weeks ago, he succeeded in crossing 
the Hungarian border into Rumania, 
and, fondly believing that all his 
troubles had ended, he reported to the 
Rumanian frontier guard. 

” Escaped Russian prisoner, sir. Might 
I know the nearest way to Sulicza Nowa, 
in Russia ? ” = 

A Map Solves the Problem 

But things were not as simple as he 
imagined. To his dismay, he found 
himself being rearrested and sent, with 
an escort, to the nearest town, ostensibly 
to be tried for crossing the frontier 
without a passport, but in reality under 
suspicion of being a Bolshevik agent. 

It might have gone badly with poor 
Wladiniir had it not been suddenly 
discovered, by the aid of a map, that 
Sulicza Nowa is in Bessarabia, a country 
ceded to Rumania by the Peace,Treaty, 
so that actually lie was now a Rumanian, 
not a Russian citizen, and as such was 
free to come and go as he pleased. 

So that his long lane has turned at 
last. Let us hope it has led him home. 


By next Bank Holiday there will be 
anotherplayground available for holiday¬ 
makers in, search of relaxation in the 
country, for at Whitsuntide the Zoo is 
to open its branch at Whipsnadc. 

This country zoo. is an estate of 500 
acres, and for the last five years the 
Zoo has bccu busy turning it into a 
zoological park which is to be used to 
house surplus stock from Regent’s 
Park. To achieve this a great deal of 
work has been carried out on the estate. 

Mixing With.the Public 

A well has been sunk, roads and 
paths have been made; two restaurants 
and accommodation for keepers have 
been erected. For the animals aviaries, 
bear pits, and huts have been built, and 
parts of the grounds have been turned 
into large enclosures. 

When Whipsnadc is opened such 
harmless creatures as black buck,’fallow 
and Japanese deer, cranes and peafowl, 
will be allowed to mix with the public; 
and a riding elephant, camels, and 
llamas will give rides to their visitors. 
The majority of the exhibits will bo 
fenced off from the public, but, owing 
to the size of their enclosures, they will 
be comparatively, free and all will be 
leading an open-air existence, 

Good-Bye to London 

Many animals have already said 
good-bye to the Zoo and retired to 
Whipsnadc; among them will be the 
baby rhinoceros Kathleen, bison, deer, 
antelopes, yaks, wolves, kangaroos, 
emus, and innumerable birds of various 
kinds; also small mammals such as 
wombats, porcupines, and badgers. In 
addition there is a bird sanctuary. 
Lion cubs may be sent there, and though 
no arrangements have been made about 
monkeys it is proposed to send gibbon 
apes to live at large in the woods of 
the estate. 

But although this country zoo is 
beautifully situated, and it'is good to 
SCO wild beasts of many kinds roaming 
about in surroundings spacious enough 
for them to feel comparatively free, it 
will be many years before it becomes a 
show zoological park. At Regent’s 
Park the Zoo has countless animals and 
very little space ; at Whipsnadc it has 
a great deal of space but few animals. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE 
MONEY ? 

Set Aside and Not Used 
For Work 

It is well known that one of the chief 
means of providing much-needed work 
for the unemployed is to push on with 
British roads. It appears, however, 
that, while large sums have been 
allocated for the purpose, very little 
has been spent of late.. 

Wc arc astonished to find that road 
construction companies had a bad 
year in 1930 and complain of not 
having enough work to do. 

It certainly seems that there must 
be a screw’loose somewhere if, at the 
very time the country needs more 
roads and when so many schemes 
have been authorised, the actual work 
done has been so small. . 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Baluchistan . . Ba-Ioo-chis-tahn 


Engadinc ■ 
Garhwal 
Halland . 
Temerairc 


En-gah-dcen 
, Gar-wahl 
Hah-land 
Tay-may-rarc 
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First-aid girls - Model railway giant • Sheep in Piccadilly 



Ambulance Cadets—Here n number of members of the Herne Bay Cadet Division of the St The Club Swingers—Lunch-time exercise with the clubs Is a popular pastime with these 

»John Ambulance Corps are seen lined up for inspection by the Superintendent. They were London business girls. They have as Instructor a former Army man| and the drill takes 

the winners of the County Cup for Drst-aid work. place on the roof of their office in the West End* 



New Playmates—Two pet'lambs on a Devon farm 
have caused a little girl to forsake her dolls, but 
no doubt she'will return to them. 



The Call of the Open—This picturesque scene at Theydon Bois, In Essex, is 
typical of the delightful English countryside In early Spring 



The Seven Sisters—The daughters of IVIr Croxon, 
of Medlar Farm, Northolt, are alt keen horse¬ 
women. Their ages range from four to eighteen. 



Professional Interest—Hailwaymen at Euston are here seen admiring the splendid model A London Pastoral—Only early risers could hope to witness a scene like this. The picture, 

of a Canadian Pacific engine which was shown at the Model Railway Exhibition at the Central taken in Piccadilly, shows part of a flock of 600 sheep which were driven from Hyde Park to 
Hall, Westminster. This engine Is one-sixth actual sixe and v/eighs half a ton, fresh pastures in Oreen Park at six o’clock one morning. 
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The C.N. Losing a Battle? 

What Will the Oxford Dictionary Do ? 


FIVE YOUNG* MEN 
GO EXPLORING 

A VERY GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

New Climbing Expedition in 
the Himalayas 

THE SACRED GANGES 

Five young Englislimcii have left 
Europe for another big climb in the 
Himalayas; and all those who can man¬ 
age an ascent of even a thousand feet 
when they get the chance arc mucli 
interested in the expedition. 

In addition to climbing JMount Kamet 
and learning a great deal about the 
plants and life on its slopes these five 
young men arc going to explore the 
source of the Ganges. 

jMount Kamet, 25,447 feet high, is one 
of the loftiest peaks in the British 
Empire. Its name will be found on the 
map in the Gaxdiwal district of the United 
Provinces with, on the distant skyline, 
that lonely eyrie Lhasa. 

A Good Record to Beat 

The five young men have one good 
record to beat, the climbing of the 
Jonsong Peak, which was done last year 
. by the Dyhrcnfurth Expedition. Kamet 
is 1100 feet higher than Jonsong, and 
if they master the ascent* they will hold 
the proud distinction of liaving stood on 
the highest summit ever reached by 
anyone. They are all tried men, and no 
one is older that 33. 

MrF. S. Smythe, who was in Professor 
■Dyhrenfurth’s party last year, is the 
organiser and leader. Dr R. Greene is 
medical adviser to the little group, 
Captain E. St J. Birnic is transport 
officer. Tlie other two members arc 
]\fr R. L. Iloldsworth the cricketer and 
jNfr E. E. Shipton, who climbed Mount 
Kenya in 1929. They arc to take 
kincma records as well as photograplis. 

Source of.the Sacred River 

TJierc is a great fascination in follow¬ 
ing a river to its source. The Ganges 
has been called the best known river 
in the world and the holiest. There is 
something stupendous in the thought 
that to millions of Hindus the Ganges 
is sacred, that they believe it can give 
healing and righteousness to those who 
bathe in its waters and peace, to the 
dead whose ashes are buried in the holy 
stream. The birthplace of the Ganges 
is hidden in a region of eternal snows. 
Poets have sung of its beauty, its mys¬ 
tery, its source. 

Says an ancient writer: In a hundred 
ages of tlie gods I could not tell thee 
of the glories of the Himalayan snows 
where the Ganges falls from the foot of 
Vishnu like the slender thread of a lotus 
flower/* ' 

Every year pilgrims go in overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers to the villages that lie 
near the source of the Ganges. They 
go to be healed of all manner of diseases, 
and great numbers die of diseases con¬ 
tracted on the way. But no ojie has 
ventured beyond these high places into 
the region of glaciers and mountain 
peaks hung with monstrous icc-walls as 
if they were curtains where the Ganges 
draws its first waters. 

Those'Who Have Gone Before 

As long ago"" as 1855 two German 
brothers tried the ascent of IVlount 
Kamet, reaching a spot 22,000 feet up. 
We know now that the slope they climbed 
was a sister peak, and not Kamet. 

The last attempt was in 1920, and 
between these two lie seven others. 
Through one calamity or another all 
these expeditions failed of their ultimate 
purpose, but they added richly to the 
mountaineering experiences by which 
present-day men may profit. The five 
young men. have also the lesson of tlie 
last' Everest Expedition to help them, so 
that they know a great deal of what 
they have to face. \Vc wish them' God¬ 
speed in their great-ad venture.- i 


T he C.N. appears to be losing a battle. 
It has tried for ten years to bring 
people to use the good word Kincma 
instead of the bad word Cinema, but in 
the battle of the K and C it appears that 
the C must win. 

The C.N. will refuse to bow down. It 
will always prefer the old-fashioned thing 
which is good to the new-fangled thing 
which is bad. 

It seems to us that this is a case in 
which it is as obvious as daylight that 
the K is better than the C. 

The whole point of the film is that it 
moves. The whole idea of the Kincma is 
its movement. What is wairted in a word 
is something that shall be as nearly as 
possible a picinre of the idea of the ivord, 
A word that explains itself is a thousand 
times better than a word that docs not. 
Some words have conic to explain them¬ 
selves at sight; and, whether by logic or 
accident or anything else, wc liad a good 
old word standing for- movement and 
energy long before the Kincmatograph 
was thought of. It was built up on the 
Greek word for movement. Our word 
was Kinetic. 

Forcing a Foreign Word 

Apart from the fact that the K has the 
very sound of energy in it, while the C 
sounds like something sleepy, Kinetic is 
a good old word for energy. It was good 
English before the film came, and it was 
actually in use for moving pictures. It 
was the original English word for them, 
chosen because it was the right word ; 
and-what has happened is simply that a 
French word has been superimposed 
upon the language to describe an English 
invention, and the French word is being 
allowed to win. 

Why is it being allowed to win ? - It is 
because our language in these days is 
being shaped for us too much by shop¬ 
girls and showmen, and people arc will¬ 
ing that it should be so, Wc arc getting 
slovenly. There are educated people who 
tell us til at something is awfully good or 
frightfully decent. They will say Yep 
when they mean Yes, and they will say 
Cinema when they mean Kincma. 

Mr Fowler's Surrender 

Wc have been extremely disappointed 
to find that most excellent friend of the 
English language j\Ir H. W, Fowler 
willing to accept the C and to surrender 
the K. For it is a surrender, Mr Fowler 
is one of the moving spirits behind that 
most marvellous book the Oxford Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary,. It is, the Court of Appeal 
for all who would find the liistory of a 
word. In it, of course, wc find the good 
old word Kinetic. Wc find the equally 
good word Kinematic. As long ago as 
1840 we find this word, and as far back 
as 1879 there was a kinematic machine. 
The O.E.Dr gives us Kinematic as the 
word for the pure science of motion, and 
when the Kincmatograph was born it 
gave it, of course, under K, adding that 

it was also spelled^ Cine-“ French 

cinematographe, froih the Greek K.** 

The C Creeps In 

It is not till 1896, when kinematics 
was more than half a century old and. 
had therefore become established Eng¬ 
lish, that we find the C creeping in; it 
seems to have been first used by the 
Daily News in wrongly giving credit for 
the invention to M. Lumierc. Wc are 
glad to remember that in 1897 the K 
was adopted by the Westminster Gazette, 
the most intellectual newspaper that 
ever lived and died in England. 

So little did . the Oxford Dictionary 
think of the. C that Jt -merely printed 
Cinematic as a variant of Kinematic; not 
taking the trouble to define it, and under. 
Kinematics, in 1883,. it. said ,i , Kinc- 
matir.q. qr as it used To be called Cine¬ 


matics, the name having been translated 
from tlic French.'* 

The Oxford Dictionary is therefore 
quite clear. It has stood for K, and has 
a large company of K words to support 
it. The C.N, is in admirable company. 

But, lo 1 and behold, wc have Mr 
Fowler surprising us by a great surren¬ 
der. At the very time when wc arc 
expecting the wonderful supplementary 
volume of the O.E.D. which is to put 
down all the changes in our language 
since that great book began Mr Fowler 
declares himself on the side of the C, and 
therefore against ilia O.E.D. In his 
excellent book on IModcru English Usage 
Mr Fowler accepts Cinema. 

The Horrible Commence 

It is a very great disappointment, but 
wc earnestly hope it docs not foreshadow 
the surrender of the Oxford Dictionary, 
itself. Wo already find the horrible word 
Commence used in an Oxford University 
Press book on Anglo-Saxon English ! 
It would break our hearts if Mr Fowler 
approved of that. 

Wo gatlicr.from jNIr Fowler’s bookihat 
he accepts such words as bike, phone, 
photo, specs, and oven the miserable 
different to —surely a regrettable list; 
but wc arc glad to find him in favour of 
the old English fiddle .and against the 
exotic violin, Wc arc sure he would be 
against the man who started to rewrite 
the Bible with the words In the com¬ 
mencement God - 

Wc call attention to this because of our 
deep love of our language and because of 
our belief that it is always better to use 
a simple English word rather than a 
foreign one, or an old word rather than 
a hew one. By an English word wc mean 
a word that has become fixed in our 
language. 

A Showman's Victory 

Wc have never seen the slightest 
excuse for the deliberate dropping of the 
expressive word Kincma, an accepted 
English word describing an English inven¬ 
tion, in favour of Cinema, a French word 
for an English invention. 

The truth is that Cinematograph Is a show¬ 
man’s word, and it Is the showman who has 
forced it iipon the world. 

If wc arc to have our English fixed for 
us by showmen wc must cease complain¬ 
ing of those ridiculous signboards in the 
countryside describing a miserable shanty 
as "Ye Oldc Tea Shoppe,’* We must 
cease grumbling when an advertiser tells 
us that “ Soke’s Smokes arc different.” 
Wc must not wonder when the kincma 
in Tottenham Court Road announces the 
Premiere Performance in bad English 
and bad French mixed. Wc must cease 
wincing when our office girls tell us that 
it is an awfully decent day. Arc wc all 
to,be imbeciles because our showmen are ? 
Wc passed a famous sliop in London the 
other day with its window full of Slub 
Repp, Arc wc all to talk of Slub Repp ? 

Follow Your Neighbour 

It is liiifortunately true that Mr 
Fowler has advised us to accept as a 
ruling that we should pronounce as our 
neighbour docs,” a. counsel we earnestly 
hope the B.B.C. will not adopt. Which 
of our neighbours arc we to follow ? Ho 
of Whitechapel ? Or our neighbour in 
Lancashire ? Or the dear railway porter 
at Clapham Junction ? It is surely de¬ 
plorable, and wc may all hope that good 
Mr Fowler will think again. We love his 
notes on the way wc spcalv and write, 
and his book is far more fascinating than 
the rubbishy novels now inllictcd on the 
world;, but he keeps tlie door of the 
Ark, and wc must watch liim. 

In any case the C.N. will say Kincma,. 
though Mr Fowler should come beneath 
our window and cry Cinema out loud. 


A RECORD AT 
THE ZOO 

FASTING AND SLEEPING 

The Sun Wakes Up the 
Winter Slumberers 

GETTING READY FOR 
SUNNY DAYS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A new fasting record has been 
established among the mammals at 
the Zoo by a pair of tenrccs, rare hedge- 
hog-lilcc animals from ^Madagascar. 

Toward the end of last summer those 
creatures seemed anxious to bury 
themselves, so their keeper provided 
them with a deep bed of straw, and one 
day at the beginning of October tlicy 
retired from view. 

They at once fell into a torpid con¬ 
dition, and although food and water 
were left by them the tenrccs never ate, 
drank, or even stirred until one sunny 
morning at the end of March, when they 
suddenly emerged and demanded food. 

Slimming By Slumber 

They had fasted for nearly six months, 
yet were in excellent condition. They 
were slimmer than when they retired 
for their long sleep, and tlicy were 
exceedingly hungry, but their coats 
showed that they were in the best of 
health, and botli were active and.Hv'cly. 

No other mammals at the Zoo have 
ever spent such a long period without 
food or water." Hibernating creatures 
usually make themselves a comfortable 
bed in the autumn and fall asleep, but 
they frequently ’ wake rip and help 
themselves to the food and water placed 
by them ; and if the winter happens to 
be a mild one tlicir sleep is never sound 
for any length of time. , 

It is hot, howcvci*, surprising that tlic 
tenrccs should have established a fast¬ 
ing record, for it is their habit to go 
without food for weeks at a time. In 
their natural state they will sleep through 
the three hottest months of tlic year ; 
and though this is almost unheard of 
in the animal world it is a wise thing 
for them to do, for tlic hottest months 
arc the dry season in Madagascar, wlicn 
the worms and insects 011 which the 
tcnrcc feeds are scarce. 

Coming Out With the Sun 

Other Zoo hibernators abandoned 
their winter sleeping quarters about the 
same time. The reptiles of tlie outdoor 
enclosure began to emerge from the 
crevices in which they had been tucked 
away during the cold weather, and now 
when the Sun shines they can be seen 
wriggling about their home in search of 
food—and, alas I trying to swallow 
smaller members of the reptile family. 

The marmots were restless for some 
time before they really emerged, and 
were often to lie seen peeping out of 
their holes to find out if Spring had 
arrived. When they finally decided 
that it was time to wake up they sat at 
tlic entrances to the burrows, combing 
their fur in readiness for briglitcr days. 

A NEW KIND OF TALKING 
PICTURE 

The talking picture record made on 
a moving band of steel was described 
the other day in the C.N. It was the 
Stille Recorder as used by the B.B.C. 

vSomething still simpler has. now been 
invented, in which the steel ribbon is 
done away with aiid flic actual film 
itself is used to record the sound. 
An alloy of nickel, cobalt, and iron is 
made, and exceedingly tiny particles 
of it arc incorporated, in the celluloid 
of which the film is made., The cellu¬ 
loid thus bcconies a magnetic material, 
and, as it passes between the poles of 
an electric magnet, fixed in the camera 
and excited by The microphone in the 
studio, voices and music are registered 
by a change of magnetic properties in 
the film itself. ^ 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



COUNTING THE BISON 
A census is to be taken 
of the bison on a great 
reserve extending for 
17,500 square miles in 
the North-West Teiri- 
tories. This is to be 
done from aircraft. 


THE DOGS OF ST BERNARD 
The famous dogs of St Bernard 
have lately saved several 
travellers lost among the moun¬ 
tain snows. For more than two 
months the St Bernard Hospice 
was cut off by severe weather. 


SAKHALIN'S COAL AND OIL 
Investigations are being made 
into the possibility of working 
coal and oil deposits in Sakhalin 
Island, 'and already some mines 
are being prepared. 


NATURAL GAS IN U.S. 
The yearly production 
of natural gas in the 
United States is ap¬ 
proaching two million 
million cubic feet. A 
pipe-line from a Texas 
field to important cities 
will be more than 1000' 
miles long. 


_ sugah 
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Where They Are HarvDs:iUB 
Wheat and Barley Texas, N. Alrica, Central 
Asia, N. Cluiia, and Japan. Sugar. Mexico, 
Central America, W, Indies. S. America, India, 
and Japan. Rye. Hurope. Mat6. S. America. 
Cocoa, \V. Iiulic.s, Venezuela, Ecuador. Tea 
Clilna. Cotfee. Brazil. Bananas, Pineapples 
Oranges, and Lemons. S. Africa. Tobacco. India. 


ON SKIS ACROSS 
GREENLAND m 
Two students from 
Nonvay have arranged 
to cross from the west 
coast of Greenland to 
the east coast on skis, 
the journey to take 
month. Dogs will haul 
the provisions. 


DR WIRELESS 
Frequent interruptions 
are made in the pro¬ 
grammes for Arabs 
broadcast by Radio 
Algiers whilebulletins are 
transmitted giving hints 
on fighting malaria. 


COAL m CHILE 
Not far from Santiago, capital 
of Chile, borings have revealed 
the presence of three good 
seams of coal. The discovery 
is the more important because 
ample transport is available. 



A BORDER PATROL 
The border of Northern Trans¬ 
vaal is being patrolled by police 
on motor-cycles and in cars in 
an effort to prevent the spread 1 
■of cattle disease from Rhodesia. 


AN INCH OF RAIN AN HOUR 
During a recent rainstorm in the 
Nelson district of New Zealand 
twenty-three and a half inches 
of rain fell in twenty-four hours. 


THE NAVY AND THE 
IDLE MEN 
Oil and Work 

The British Navy uses oil fuel because 
oil gives extrciuc efficiency. 

Unfortiuiatciy, liowcver, our country 
produces little or no mineral oiL We 
have to import it from America or 
Persia or elsewhere. If the Navy is 
to be safe in war, then, it must have 
large reserves of oil in the countiy, 
or the sliips would be unable to put to 
. sea when wanted. 

This raises the question whether oil 
for the Navy should not be distilled 
from our own coal. The process is per¬ 
fectly practicable, but the distilled pi*o- 
diict is not so cheap as the imported oil. 

It is urged, however, that the question 
of employment should be studied. Tens 
of tliousands of our miners are out 
of work, auil the argument is : Why 
should we not put these men into \vork 
by- using coal-distilled oil for "the 
Royal Na\ y ? Would it not be better, 
it is askctl. to pay a little more for the 
distilled product to secure the safety 
(.f the nalioii and employment for the 
miners and oil producers ? 

It is a very interesting point and will 
no doubt liavc the attention of the 
Admiralty and the minister w’hosc duty 
it is to look after unemployment. 

A CENSUS OF STORMS 

For years Mr S. .Morris Bow'er • has 
been inaking a census of thunderstorms, 
and he will be grateful to any C.N. 
reader who cares tc) send Jiim particulars 
of sue]', siovms. The following should 
be giveiE if possible 

Tiino of hist Hash or thunderclap, with 
direction and estimated distance. 

Time of first heavy rain or nearest approach 
of storm, Vvith direction and estimated distance. 

Tithe of linal. observation of thunder or 
lightning, with direction. ^ ’ 

Severity of storm, changes in wind and 
temperature, and so on. 

These should bo sent to him' at 
Langley Terrace, Oakes, Iliiddersncld. 


THE CRIPPLE’S CAMP 
A New Fame For Farnham 

The ■. market town of Farnham in 
Surrey is usually remembered as the 
birthplace of William Cobbett, a vigorous 
political waiter in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, or for its ancient castle. 

But in the future the fame of Farn¬ 
ham will grow from another source. 
For here has just been purchased, by two 
good friends of the Girl Guide movement, 
three acres of land to. form the first per¬ 
manent camp site for crippled Guides. 

The new property bears the delightful 
name of Woodlarks, and on its southern 
boundary overlooks nine miles of heath 
and w^oodland. 

It is just eight years ago since the 
Guide Extension Branch for physically 
and mentally handicapped children w^as 
begun, and in that short time it has 
made remarkable progress. In writing 
of the 181 Guide companies and the 41 
Brownie packs which exist in the 
Extension branch in Great Britain Mrs 
, Fryer, one of the heads, says; The 
great value of the Guide movement is 
that it is almost the only thing tlie dis¬ 
abled girl can share with the normal; it 
helps to break down the barrier which 
often seems so difficult to surmount.'^ 

Of course this tribute is infinitely true 
of camping, for the charm of birds, the 
scent of wald flowers, the keen appetite 
for out-of-door meals, the friendliness of 
a camp-fire sing-song, can be shared by 
all, strong and weak. 

KEEP YOUR CHURCHYARD 
BEAUTIFUL 

A C.N. friend who has been travelling 
about' Kent complains that the church¬ 
yard at Ash near Wrotham and that at 
Eastchurch in Shbppey are among the 
worst-kept churchyards he has seen. 

Among the very best are those of Chislc- 
hurst, yaiding, Eastwell, and Eynsford, 

The movement for turning our church¬ 
yards into village gardens is spreading 
far and wide, and wc hope to sec it 
greatly encouraged. 


IN LATVIA 

Country Wrapped in White 

it seems quite a long time since the daffodils 
came out and the first C.N. reader to hear the 
cuckoo wrote to us. But here is a letter from 
Northern Latvia, where they could not tell 
Easter from Christmas this year. 

All the country is still wrapped in 
white. In the forests hud on the 
country roads the snow is very deep. 
Our beautiful River Gauya is still ice¬ 
bound. People cross it on sledges and 
on foot, and ski-running is carried on 
this year on a grand scale. Groups of 
pupils with their teachers roam through 
the neighbouring woods. 

A Laplander, wdth his wife and two 
sons, has been staying for a short time 
in Valmicra. They pitched their tent 
in a garden, and people thronged to see 
them and their beautiful reindeer. The 
animals were harnessed to a boat-shaped 
sleigh, and the two Lapp boys enjoyed 
showing their dexterity at driving, 
now and then amusing themselves by 
lassoing a small visitor. 

Their kind of life put quite a different 
world before our eyes. What seems in¬ 
dispensable to us is unknown or value¬ 
less to them. Our severe winter seemed 
warm to them, and the two boys would 
run about without tliefr reindeer tunics. 
Reindeer skin was used for everything : 
the tent was covered with it, the inside 
strewn with it, and the inhabitants them¬ 
selves dressed in it. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

15th-century block book . . £3300 

Portrait by Kneller . . . £1750 

Charles 11 silver-gilt porringer £1500 
Book by Cicero, Venice, 1470 £1200 
A sal very 1678 .... £900 

A letter by Shelley . • • £230' 

A letter by Thackeray . • £180 

George I silver teapot . • £122 

A letter by Stonewall Jackson £20 
A silver porringer and salver given to the 
Clothworkers Company in 1677 by Samuel 
Pepys was sold for £2400. 


THE SPIRIT THAT FACES 
HARD TIMES 
A South Wales Hope 

To live on charity and whine is not 
the intention, if they can help it, of the 
men and women of the derelict district 
of the Brynmawr and Clydach Valley 
in South Wales. 

Nine- 5^ears of continuous unemploy¬ 
ment would be enough to daunt the 
most lion-hearted among us, yet a little 
exhibition at the Friends House in 
London not long ago showed something 
of a new spirit of enterprise and* hope 
springing up in this valley of desolation. 

Some friends in need have proved 
themselves to bo friends indeed of the 
unemployed. With a capital of less 
than £(yyoo they are trying an experiment 
in industrial reconstruction. It was 
started only a year ago, and already 
sixty people are employed in new trades. 

'The beautiful workmanship of the 
exhibits in London showed how much 
of themselves the miners are putting 
into their new work. One might have 
expected half-hearted enthusiasm in 
learning a new trade, but these unem¬ 
ployed liave become expert bootmakers, 
hosiers, furniture-makers, weavers, spin¬ 
ners, and carpenters. The smart hand- 
woven tweeds looked as if they would 
wear for ever. 

Something constructive has come 
from rightly using that capital of 
£fiyoo. During the previous winter the 
combined Unemployment Benefit and 
Guardians Relief, amounting to nearly 
;^90,ooo, which was spent on the district, 
made no difference whatever^ to the 
appalling local conditions. Almost the 
entire population has been unemployed 
since 1921, and until the start of the 
new industries there had not been a 
glimmer of hope for the future. 

There were 34 million more British 
telephone calls made last year than in 
1929, and the number of telephones 
increased by six per cent. 
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Bunkers 

OR the grown-ups who have 
. time for little games, golf 
links without bunkers would be 
very dull. It would be quite 
possible to hit a small ball from 
one hole to another on a per¬ 
fectly level field, but there would 
not be much fun in it. 

Bunkers arc there to make the 
game worth while. It is true 
that without them the player 
would be spared the shock of 
seeing his ball take to the water, 
or roll into some ditch, or bury 
itself in sand ; but, on the other 
hand, he would not enjoy the 
thrill of seeing his ball go soaring 
over all the dangerous places and 
then arrive on the green for an 
easy putt. 

If human life can be compared 
with a game, golf with its 
bunkers is a good simile. Life is 
not meant to be easy and dull, 
with no risks to run and no 
obstacles to overcome. Part of 
the glory of life lies in its fierce 
striving, its Conflict with real 
difficulties. Or, if we think of it 
as a game, it offers us many a 
risk and many a thrill. 

There would be no great 
players at golf if there were no 
hazards. They make it necessary 
for a man to train, to practise 
hard, to go on when scarcely any 
improvement can be noted and 
he thinks he will never lower his 
handicap. No bunkers, no Bobby 
Jones ! It is the difficulties on 
the links which make the attrac¬ 
tion for the good player. He 
docs not go to St Andrews or 
to Hoylakc because the links are 
easy there. He wants something 
to di'aw out his powers, to test 
his skill at the game. 

Life is like a famous, ancient, 
and uncommonly difficult course ; 
but to play the game patiently 
and courageously on such links 
is to find a meaning in it. 

Considered as a dance, a wise 
man has said, life is an enter¬ 
tainment which does not come 
off. Other people do the steps 
all wrong and our toes get sore. 
Life is not a dance, but a hard 
struggle, and we have no reason 
to be sorry for that. The real 
character of life should appeal 
to us. Who wants a soft job ? We 
prefer a hard game to a walk¬ 
over, ]Ve are off on the great 
adventure, i 

Bunkers may become evident 
quite soon in our life, A boy may 
; have to leave school early because 
his people are poor. He may 
have an accident and have to 
stop all games. But the boy who 
does not give in will find that the 
fight he puts up gives him a 
power which he could never have 
gained if things had been made 
easier for him. 

If life is a race, it is an obstacle 
race ; if it is a game, it lias many 
^bunkers ; if it is a battle, it is 
fought.against real enemies. And 
that is what makes it worth while. 


The Meanest Fellow 

is the meanest fellow in the 
world ? 

One of our readers wonders if we 
have -been right in our notes about 
him, and we gather that the voting 
is now between four candidates. 

1. The man who tvould roh a blind 
man of a penny, 

2. The motorist loho nuts aioay with¬ 
out paying his debt to a hospital, 

3. The man who is caught cheating a 
railway out of a penny, has been passed 
out promising to pay, and slips away 
without doing it, 

4. llie sandioich man xoho carries his 
hoard upside down xohen not on duty, 

■ We arc not quite able to make up 
our minds, but we hope there are not 
very many of any of these rrican fellows 
in this most wonderful world. 

Roads Like Battlefields 

have again and again directed 
attention to the growing loss of 
life on our roads. ’ 

The deaths from motor accidents 
have now risen to twenty a day. 

Wc fail to understand why Parlia¬ 
ment, which wastes enough time to 
bring the IMillennium about, docs not 
interfere to prevent this wicked waste 
of life. A large proportion of these 
deaths means destitution for families, 
the loss of husbands, the making' of 
orphans. Some young woman pre¬ 
pares the evening meal for her hus¬ 
band, and lo ! he never comes home 
again. Children sec their mother go 
shopping and lo,! she never .returns. ■ 

TIic nation should stop this slaughter 
forthwith. Everywhere people should 
demand from their members of Parlia¬ 
ment the stamping-out of the speed 
maniac, who is murdering more people 
every ^^car than have been slain in 
most battles. 

Killing For Pleasure 

w much regret that we spoke the 
oth^r day of deer being torn to 
pieces to make a hunter's holiday.’ 
\Vc were, of course, thinking of the 
fox and should have remembered that” 
the people whose delight is in killing 
the deer kill it in another way. 

We read that one of the packs ofi 
staghounds has this season had^ 
some very prolonged hunts, hinds, 
having been hunted more than twenty 
miles sometimes. At the end of such' 
exhausting runs this graceful creature, 
one against so many, baffling so many 
for so long, is killed with a knife. 

For those whom it concerns we make 
this explanation, with much regret 
that there are still a few people left in 
this county .who delight in killing at 
all. We,have, not a word to say 
against the 'man who is a butcher 
because he .must live; but it seems a 
pitiful thing that there, are those who 
arc ])utchers for amusement. 


When the Crisis Goes 

Qnck the crisis is over the world will 
. experience ■ the biggest economic 
boom in history, resulting in a higher 
standard of living and general pros¬ 
perity all round. 

Sir Arthur Slater, Economic 
Director of tlie League 

A Defender of the Dragon 

notice that the latest objection 
to pulling down the most hideous 
railway bridge in the world at Charing 
Cross is from someone who rides in the 
trains and finds the view the most 
beautiful thing in the world. 

, It seems a little queer. Why should 
London’s, beautiful view be hid by ah 
ugly bridge for the sake of a few people 
whosecit from the train ? Whynotpnll 
down the bridge and let everybody see it ? 
© 

Tip-Cat 

^.SINGER has been expelled'from three 
choral societies.'" No-doubt' their 
reasons were Sound.' ' . 

0 

A CRITIC objects that a certain musi¬ 
cian's work lias no \Tiricty. ITc 
mpst be out of sorts. 

B . 

A. LAUNDRESS has paiiitcd an Academy 
picture. In water colours ? 

B 

A^^ cx-chef has been made a member 
of the Hungarian Cabinet. He 
ought to be able to 
cook up Government 
reports. 

B 

A CORRESPONDENT 

. wants to know the 
best way to stop hair 
falling out. Pull it. i 
' B 

gELF-ADjusTiNG head- 
gear has been in¬ 
vented. It will cap 
everything. 

□ 

A risii lias been dis¬ 
covered that can 
sing^ 'Up and down 
its scales ? 

■ B 

A POLITICIAN com¬ 
plains that people 
: can become AI.P.s too 
easily. Defeated candidates don't 
think so. 

B 

John Earle, a film star, needs a bed 
nine feet long. Surely this is a, 
stretch of imagination. 

0 

Qf the writing of books, there is no 
end, says an author, So readers 
must draw their own conclusions, 

The Broadcaster 

C.N, Calling the World 
'Y'wo £500' notes have .been received 
from an unknown friend of the 
National Children’s* Home. 

German boy. wlio went to America 
42 years ago has given £200,000 
to encourage friendliness among the 
two nations.. 

JUST AN IDEA 
There - was' once a poor fellow xoho 
did not knoto the thing could noT he 
done, and before-anyone told him he had 
gone ahead and done it. 


Spring Fair 

Cy Our Country Qlrl 

^ Lady LilAc, come again ! 

^ The cherry and the plum 
again 

Are ready dressed 
In all their best ; 

Wc only wait for you. 

For now are mead and tillage 
green. 

And maids upon the village green 
Have put away 
Their brown and grey 
To dress in pink or blue. 

Now all the world keeps holiday 
A festival, a jolly day, 

And everywhere 
As at a fair 

The gayest colours fly. 

And there’s a maze of sound about, 
Like music of a roundabout, 

And merry songs, 

And laughing throngs,* 

And pretty things to bu;^. 

So Lilac, if you come with me, 
I’ll take a tidy sum with me ! 
To buy you things 
Like cowslip rings 
And posies at the fair, 

Because the darling Sun again 
Is blessing ever3?'onc again,. 

And on the green 
New gowns are seen. 

And Lilac must be there. 

i : @ . 

The Bell Rope 

By the Look>About Lady 

'T^iiere is a mouse living just behind 
■ - our mantelpiece. It likes sitting 
still; perhaps it is a thoughtful mouse. 
Wc can only see its tail, which hangs 
down grey and long through a crcvicc. 

Wc invited our little friend Prunella 
to come to call on the mouse. Wc 
sometimes gently pull its tail, wliich is 
then withdrawn .immediately. Then 
cautiously it comes down again. 

But, alas! by the time Prunella tip¬ 
toed in for a view, and possibly for a 
gentle tug, there was no sign. 

It would have been like ringing a 
little grey bell rope,” Prunella said. 

• ” It is gone, like a tail that is 
tolled,” said Grannie from her corner. 
© 

At My Ladye’s Chamber 

J^ovv that we are becoming a musical 
nation again it may be interest¬ 
ing to sec this ’item in the Household 
Book of one of the great English lords 
of the sixteenth ccntuiy, when 
William Byrd was writing 
I Since singing is^so good a thing, 

I wish all men 'would learn lo-^ing. 

My Lord usith ande accustomyth to j^yf 
yerley when his Lordschippe is at home to his 
mynstralls that be daly in his Household as 
his Tabret, Lute, and Rebele upon New Yeres 
Day in the morninge when they doo play at 
my Lordis Chambre doure for his Lordschippe 
and my Ladye 20s viz 13 s 4d for my Lorde, 
and 6s 8d for my Lady if sche be at my Lordis 
fyndynge and not at his own.' 

And for pleyn at my Lordis son'e and heir 
chambre doure the Lord Percy 2s and for 
riayinge at the chambre doures of my Lord’s 
younger sonnes my young Maisters Sd and the 
pece for every of the others, 4d. 

Wc hope the musicians were satisfied 
with their foiirpences and my ladye 
with her lute and tabret. 

& 

Be not:afraid : during thy life and 
after thy death there' can only be 
but Love, A Persian writer 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If late Vic¬ 
torian women 
were always 
in a bustle 
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Little Mother of Merseyside 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
IN EUROPE 

WHAT IS HAPPENING 
IN SPAIN 

The Hopeful Settling Down 
to Peace and Prosperity 

KING’S PAY FOR UNEMPLOYED 

A few minutes before the Madrid 
clocks struck nine on the night of 
April 14 the music of the dance bands 
died down and in place of a dreamy 
tango rang out the triumphant words: 

Spain is a Repnhlic: 

The dramatic annomacement was 
made by Scilor Zamora, the Republican 
leader who a few hours before had been 
chosen head of the new Govenunent and 
President of Spain, In dignified lan¬ 
guage he went on to appeal to all his 
countrymen to continue that self-control 
whicli had made the events of the last 
three daj's a model of what a political 
revolution should be, and to aid the new 
Gov'crnmcnt in its endeavours to bring 
back that due reverence for law and 
justice so loiig in cibeyancc under the 
Dictatorship of the last few years. 

A Complete Amnesty 

To that end the new President, him¬ 
self a j^risouer a month or two ago, 
declared a complete amnesty so that all 
Spaniards could be free to work together 
for the well-being of their Fatherland. 

At the very hour when these words of 
hope were flashing through the ether 
Alfonso, the last of a line of proud kings, 
was speeding out of the city which Philip 
had made Spain’s^ capital shortly after 
Ouccu Elizabeth had refused to be his 
wife. Let.us briefly survey the events 
that led to this dramatic moment. 

Ten years ago the Government of 
Spain had become a byword for corrup¬ 
tion and inefficiency. So-callcd Liberal 
and Conservative Governments succeed¬ 
ed one another, each worse than its 
predecessor. Riots and murder were 
rife in Barcelona, and, to crown all, a 
ruinous war in Morocco was sapping the 
strength and lowering the .self-esteem 
of the nation. 

What a Dictator Did 

In 1023 Primo dc' Rivera seized the 
reins as Dictator, with tlie willingness of 
the king. Undoubtedly he did a great 
deal of much-needed work. He success¬ 
fully ended the Morocco campaign, he 
ended the industrial strife in Barcelona, 
he built up an efficient police force, he 
established great public works, he com¬ 
pelled the Government departments to 
do their duty, and he bi*ought back 
prosperity to Spain. 

But he accomplished all this regardless 
of the opinions and aspiiTitions of a people 
who had been accustomed to some kind 
of self-government. Like Charles Stuart 
and Cromwell, he abolished Parliament, 
and even the towns and villages were 
ruled by Ins nominees instead of by the 
elected representatives of their inhabit¬ 
ants, This state of affairs lasted for 
neaiij^ eight years. 

The Will of the People 

Old statesmen were imprisoned and 
exiled, but! the greater the repression of 
freedom the more there grew silently a 
resolve in men’s minds that Idbcrty 
should I'cigu. It penetrated cvery- 
wlierc. It floiinshcd in Catalonia, the 
hardy, energetic province whicli begged 
for freedom from its hated Bourbon 
rule at the Peace Conference of. 1918, 
It permeated the universities, and finally 
it gained ground in. Army and Navy, 
and even in the Church. 

Primo de Rivera ceased to be Dic¬ 
tator last year, and Alfonso appointed 
General Berenguer. From that day the 
reformers became more vocal, and when 
Berenguer at last propo^sed a General 
Election they replied : Not an ordinary 
Parliament but one which can alter 
the constitution the king has bi'okcn. 
Then a revolution broke out and was 
mercilessly crushed; and Berenguer, 


^iiKKK can be no doubt that England’s 
favourite IMaj'^or is Dick Whitting¬ 
ton,' and hardly more doubt that its 
favourite Mayoress is Tilai'garet Beavan. 

The Little I\ lot her of Merseyside 
they called her, and wc hear that in the 
few weeks which have passed since her 
death the memorial fund has reached 
the sum of £^000. 

She spent her life in helping mothers 
and children. Five charitable institu¬ 
tions were founded by her, and one of 
them, a children’s hospital, has been re¬ 
named the .Margaret Beavan Hospital 
since she died. 


Continued h’om the previous column 
seeing that another was. inevitable, re¬ 
signed. A new Government was formed' 
and the municipal elections were per¬ 
mitted on April 12. 

They resulted in an ovcrwlielming 
victory for the Republicans in Madrid 
and all the great towns, and the Repub¬ 
licans were quick to seize their oppor¬ 
tunity, issuing a warning to the 
Government and the Army against 
using force to oppose the will of, the 
people expressed at the polls. 

On the following day the Cabinet lield 
its last meeting, and its Liberal members 
advocated bowing to the will of tlie 
nation'; and later in the day Alfonso 
the Bourbon, with the strains of the 
Marseillaise wafted into his palace 
windows from the crowds in^the streets 
below, surrendered and drove away. . 

Next day was a national holiday. All 
Spain rejoiced. The Royal Arms were 
removed from the shop fronts, tlie royal 


Twenty thousand children have bene¬ 
fited from her work, and in a short 
life of 53 years she raised a quarter of a 
million pounds for poor NYomcn and sick 
little ones. ’ ' . 

Probably Margaret Beavan herself did 
the subscribers as much good as the 
patients, and brought many a rich inan 
nearer to the Kingdom of Heaven when 
she showed him the joy that came by 
helping children. 

It is probable that part of the me¬ 
morial fund will bo spent upon the 
placing of a Margaret Beavan window 
in Liverpool Cathedral. 


pai'ks were flung open for the populace, 
and the red, yellow, and purple flag 
waved from every flagstaff. 

The new Government cntci'cd on its 
task with enthusiasm, wielding its 
power with restraint and decreeing 
liberty of thought and creed to every 
Spaniard. ’^I'hc money paid to the 
royal house is to be spent for the un¬ 
employed, Tlie Roman Catholic Church 
lias ceased to be the official State 
Church and is on an equality with all 
others. Victoria Kent, a woman of 
English descent, has been appointed 
Director of Prisons, and has straight 
away set about their much-needed 
reform. The task of the new ministers 
Avill be hard, but the difficult problem 
of Catalonia's desire for independence 
lias bccii resolved by goodwill. 

May good fortune now come to Spain. 
May she abolish her atrocious bull¬ 
fighting. ]\Iay she take her place among 
the truly civilised nations of Europe. 


MEETING INSIDE 
THE ALPS 

A GREAT TUNNEL 
COMPLETE 

One More Victory For the 
Modern Engineers 

A SWISS TRIUMPH 

Switzerland has been celebrating the 
piercing of the Lotscliberg Tunnel. 

It is fair to describe tins celebration as 
a national event, because in Switzerland 
the railways belong to the State and 
every inhabitant is directly interested 
ill the success of such an undertaking. 

The Lotscliberg lies a good deal to the 
West of the St Gotliard Tunnel and 
forms a valuable direct route from 
Switzerland to the igreat manufacturing 
towns of Italy, such as Milan. 

M. Rothplctz, one of the chief engin¬ 
eers, has been describing his experiences 
during the four and a-half years the 
tunnel has taken to build. 

The difficulties were extraordinarily 
multiplied because .a large section of the 
mountainous part of Switzerland is still 
only partially surveyed. To add to all 
this a further complication arose. 

Days Full of Excitement 

After nearly two years’ work, as they 
were passing under the valley of Gas- 
tern tal, the water forced its way into 
the workings; and the engineers decided 
to make a d6tonr around the Gastcrntal, 
although this added 875 yards to the 
length of the tunnel. 

The final days of the tunnel-making 
were full of excitement. 

The number of yards still to be pierced 
were daily posted up at each end; but 
it was found that the workmen were 
becoming terribly excited, and the 
various shifts were trying to manoeuvre 
the work so that the actual piercing 
should take place when they themselves 
were there, 

A Terrible Possibility f 

The moment came when calculations 
showed there were only 14 more yards 
to be drilled away. At 10 o'clock that 
night dynamite was fired, but without 
result. By four in the morning they 
had drilled another four yards. Still 
no result. The engineers were at a 
loss to account for it; had one end of 
the tunnel passed clean over, or under, 
the other ? A terrible possibility \ 

Suddenly a man rushed up, crying, 

We arc through I " 

M. Rothpletz says that nothing pre¬ 
vented him from breaking down like any 
child except the necessities of the work 
claiming his immediate attention. 

M. Moreau, the chief engineer on the 
southern side, handed through the 
narrow opening a bouquet of wild 
flowers—'* which,” he says, ” were 
the most beautiful flowers 1 had ever 
seen.” In an incredibly short time 
M. Moreau succeeded in getting through 
the opening into the northern section 
of the tunnel. The tumult and gaiety of 
the workmen were beyond de.scriptioiL 

A Service to Mankind 

After all the anxiety the four and a- 
half years' calculations had proved 
themselves marvellously exact. Taking 
the central line, one section was only 
ten inches to one side of the other and 
was only four inches too high ; the error, 
between the x*eal and calculated lengths 
of the tunnel was just 16 inches. 

It was a great Headmaster of Oundic 
who said, in his last address to his boys 
(on the day of his sudden death), that 
there arc two classes of people : those 
.who think the world owes them a living 
and those who think they owe the world 
a life. The builders of this tunnel 
owed the world their lives and have 
given them worthily. May they liv^c 
long to see their tunnel grow in useful¬ 
ness and service to mankind. 


Children of the North 



The nret rido on a reindeer 

A Swedish lady describes on page 8 her visit to a school for Lapp children in the north of 
Scandinavia. The children live at the school, for the Lapps are a wandering race, constantly 
in search of fresh pastures for their reindeer. 
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A LITTLE LOOK AT 
THE LAPPS 

NOMAD RACE OF THE 
NORTH 

What Life is Like With the 
Folk at the Top of the World 

THE REINDEER HERDS 

■' A Swedish friend of the C.N. has been 
taking her husband to school—to a school 
of tlie Lapp children at HalUind, in the-high 
country on the offshoots of Mount Areskutan, 
in the mountain range forming the natural 
frontier between Norway and Sweden. ‘ • 

'Die great thaw setting in and stopping their 
ski-ing, our two Swedes gave up their play 
;ind went to school again, fortunate in finding 
a class of highly intelligent scholars studying 
the history of their wonderful race. ' ; 

This is what our lady friend writes to the 
C.'t. of their experience*. : . ' ./ 

Those uomaclic people, living up in the 
.uovthern'part of Scaacliiiavia, short, and 
swarthy, .wrinkled, and puckered by 
exposuVe. so that even young, .faces 
assuine an appparaneb of old age, have 
yet "a beauty of their own. They /fit 
perfectly into thb picture of their 
surroundings,, while tall Sw'cdcs look 
much out of place in their small tents. 

In Spring and Summer Time 
Witli their big .herds of reindeer the 
r.ap])s stay up in the mountains during 
spring and summer time.'. They live in 
encampiucnts; in tents made of birch 
poles' covered Avith sacking of canvas, 
easy to put up and take down." In more 
])crmancnt places, to which they return 
reguhirly/" thcyx'Set the birch trunks 
closely togetlier and cover the Init with 
turf. _Iicrc and';there we find turf luits 
fitted with glass \vindo\vs ; we nTay find 
c^ven • a^ scwing-macliiuc or an alarm 
clock in them;, . . ^ 

Usually.!the people wear a tunic of 
dark i or pale blue, ornamented with 
l.)rjgjit •. Tcd or yellow . borders ' and 
fiiiislibd with a high-pointed cap .with' 
a rbduh^iscl. Their .boots, which have 
to protect their feet from very sharp 
frost; ape >madc,, of reindeer skin and 
ilitisliqd ' witli a " beaked point.* They 
wfehf- Ihiclc st oclvings knitted of dog- 
vydpk' Which is' (piite Avaterproof; and 
bfleh; they :;fiU^ their bools with straAv. 
.'flic boots arc fixed-tight to the leg by 
]AUi;tios, often made in bright colours; 
with tassels. Imr travelling over the 
snowy' Wastes of ‘these * regions ." the 
1.apps depend on skis or reindeer 
liitchcd to a boat-like sledge. . W 

. Happy and Eager Children 
In ITalland is a kind of boarding- 
school for Lapp -children and also a 
iiomc for aged l>apps. Wc were allowed 
to stay at the school for a lesson in the 
history of The Nomads. The school 
is Jolty and airy, and ! the Thildi'en, 
liap^iy and eager, listened Avith the 
keenest attention; When a question 
was answered the boy, or girl stood up, 
with hands clasped as in prayer,Jand 
gave the answer; seldom luissihg the 
point. They knoAV all thb reasons.^Avhy 
they must IranqV about the country ; 
just because they must find fresh grazing 
for. their ^ reindeer. In / suiinner;, the 
animals feed liiostly bn reindeer moss, 
which covers the'slopes;round tlicMrcclcss 
mountain region. ; Up,.there the Lapps 
prepare their store of cheese. . ^ ^ . 

When the Cold Sets In 
In autumn the Lapps liav^c a , Inisy 
lime, ■ killing the surplus reindeer bulls 
and curing incat for the winter. ,JA 
favourite dish is . tlie. marroAv of the 
reiudeer, bones!'' T'hc cold season’ sets 
in quickly,' followed by heavy snow¬ 
storms, driving, the Lapps dbvvii from 
Ihc heights, ' first to ' the fringe of 
clustered and 'stunted mountain birch 
on the edge, of the Avoodland, then doAvn 
through the big forests of .pfiic and 
spruce., Hcre the suoav .is not so heavy 
and the animals can find food. ; ; • 

The Lapp never Avauders outside the 
district in ’ which he has hereditary 
rights and' can maintain his camping 


A Tree dying out 

Logs That Take Three 
Days to Burn 

In the forests of Cape Province 
there gvoWs a tree"Tvith a hard flhe 
AVOQdJnit a very ugly name, 

"' StiukAA^ood it Avas called by the early 
Dutch settlers, Avho made Ayagons from 
it, aiid later found that a stinkAv^ood log 
Avas so hard that itAyduld burn for three 
days. Noav aA'c inakc furniture of it., 
Uiifb'rtunatcly the number of these 
trees will not last for many'more years, 
for every time a stinkAvqod tree is cut 
down' two or three hundred years must 
pass before another can take its place. 

It seems, too, that there is ho stink- 
Avood in any other part of the world,' 
Though the tree is thought hot to have 
belonged originally to South Africa, 
as the natives have no name for it. 
Ill cases of this sort it is usually found 
that the tree has been brought from 
some other country, but if this is so the 
place from which the stinkAVOod really 
came is still a mystery. 

RUISLIP VILLAGE 
An Ancient Memory 

In the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth somebody gave to King’s 
College, Cambridge, two bits of land 
at Ruislip in IMiddlcscx. The college 
is noAV giving back to modern Ruislip 
the IVIanor House and another house 
Avhich Avcrc built thereon, ■ 

Tlic Manor House bears marks of 
the iLlizabethan builder, but it rose on 
the foundations of an ancient 'Priory 
which the Abbots of Bee raised there; 
before King John misgoverned Engldiid. 
The other house became in time, the 
post office Avhen Ruislip Averts still a mere 
country village.' ... ., 

'Noav that it is growing into a tOAvii 
the university is returning these !bits 
of old time to a village still beautiful’, 
to remind it of its past and stir‘ it to 
aTlccpcr interest in its future. 

; ' Continued from the previous column 

ground. When spring comes the rein¬ 
deer feel the call of The mountain, and 
return' there to calve. ■ 'When spring is 
very - cold it is toucliing to sec tlic 
mother try to protect her calf from the 
wind: It may also happen that the 
' niothcr is attacked by avoIvcs trying to 
devoiir lier little one ; then she runs 
straight- up the cliff, chased by the 
Avblycs, which cannot keep up Avith her. 
This she IcnoAA's, and it is licr Avay to 
salvation for JicrscH and her babe. ^ 

It Avas interesting to hear the old 
Lapp teacher’s story of the Eskimos 
Jiving in the Arctic region of AmeiJca. 
He described Iioav these people lived 
happily on tlic' shores o:f the Arctic 
‘Obcan aiid got their living out of fishing, 
until the'Avliite people arrived with their 
: mbdcnr methods and npset the Avholc 
Tvorld of these primitive people. A 
^ Commissio'ii of A mericaiis Avas sent up 
'there ^lo • save HliC’- si Li at ion; for the 
Eskimos. On their shores" groAvs the 
: best ■ reindeer *'‘hfOss’*'biie‘'’ can' ■ iniagine,' 
Tud some clever liian had.the inspivhtion 
, !of suggesting The import of rcindcerTo 
this part of tiic world. - - - - ^ • 

! ■ The idea AA^as' carried‘Out, and the 
Lomuiission. ^ returned; proud of its 
;Avork'. fThq Eskinfos were goin'g 16 ^^get 
'their ‘ li\dng out • of rciiidecf-bfceding, 
'audJbb'Americans could go on Avith their 
fishing. anbVscal-hliiiling^’ ; - 
: ' But the 'poor Eskimos Avcrc hot saved 
' by all .these herds of reindeer. They 
had ‘no idea Iioav to look after them. 
The poor creatures ran Avild .aiid lost 
’themselves, aiid tlic Avholc Thing seemed 
•hn utter failure until another clever pmn 
. ;hadThe idea‘of' asking Lapps to come 
over to help Them. (How useful clever 
'men arc !)' : Some Lapps were offered a 
big" salary to go to America to, organise 
the rciiuldcr-brecdiiig, and now it has 
been so successful that not only arc the 
Eskimos saved, but a trade has been 
built up giAung them a new hope' of 
jirospcritv. ’ ' ' PirMivns on i'XtF.o 7 


THE GUIDE ABROAD 

British Companies on the 
Continent 

THE WAY JO GET TOGETHER 

; As all Guides know, there arc small ; 
but enthusiastic groups of British Guides ; 
established in France, Belgium, Swdtzcr-^ 
land, Italy, and Portugal AA^'orking under ! 
Commissioners Ayho, live ,, in ' these 
countries and x*csponsiblc to an Inter¬ 
national Commissioner visiting ' them 
from time to time. 

The five Britisli Districts of Guides .in 
Belgium, France, and Italy actually 
form-a -Division, and as a Division they 
compete annually for ^thc same Shield, 
meeting together as .often as possible in 
camp, and undertaking, as a combined 
good turn, the education, of a little 
native girl in Madagascar.' 

, If Juliette, this adopted child, grows 
up to be a good French citizen-one of 
the dearest hopes of These British Guides 
Avill have been fulfilled, • 

Guiding Through the Post 

A fcAV Avecks ago the Second Confer¬ 
ence for the Guiders of this Division Avas 
licld in Paris, and to make it more repre¬ 
sentative invitations were .sent to 
Switzerland and Portugal, and to certain 
Guiders from England wlio Avcrc speci¬ 
ally anxious to meet tlie French Guides. 

As can easily bo imagined, a great deal 
of British Guiding on the Continent, has 
to be conducted through the post,, and 
great Avas the excitement occasioned by 
the first meeting between those who had 
hitherto existed only as names. 

Here Avere Nice and St Jean, cle Luz, 
IMontrcux with the enamel badge.of a 
chamois Avhich all British Guides in SavII- 
zcrland wear, and Brussels Avith the very 
, first liadgc worn'by any British Guides 
on tfio Coufinent, that .of i]\o famous 
vHotcl dc Ville in the Belgian capital. 

If this hit of England he 
Worthier hecause of me ■: . . 

So start tlie lines which hang in most of 
the British Guide corners on the Conti¬ 
nent, and if certain portions of their 
uniform are not always in the right 
place, or if they arc behindhand occa¬ 
sionally Avith the newest . methods ^ of 
training, thCvSC arc small matters com¬ 
pared Avitli ihc unfaltering and loyed 
spirit Avliich bears them on. 

A Matter of Courtesy 

Truly international, in spirit as in fact, 
arc these Bntish companies abroad; 
especially in Paris and in the South'of 
France. As a matter of courtesy no 
Commissioner is appointed Avithout the 
approval of the foreign Guide organisa¬ 
tion, and no Belgian girl is admitted into 
a British Company in Belgium, no French 
girl to a British company in France. ‘ 

Quite recently among the British 
Rangers in Paris there Averc an Armenian 
and a Swiss patrol leader, besides Rus¬ 
sians, PoleT' Dutch, and Americans, and 
this you'hg League of Nations company 
Avas the first to enter for the new Inter¬ 
national Knowledge badge instituted by 
the World Bureau. 


RUFUS THE LIBRARIAN 

Professor Phelps, of Yale University, 
'receives so many books for review' that 
he' runs ' a private circulating library 
with them'. For librarian he has his 
old dog Rufus, ' ;■; - 

1 Tlic books arc placed on a table just 
inside the froiit door, and the do'or is left 
bn the latch so tliat friends and heigh- 
bours» may borroAV or ' return volumes 
Avitliqut ringing the bell, 
s Rufiis,^ a red setter, lies on a sofa 
near and watches. His- master leaves 
it to hitiiMo'. sec that no stranger runs 
off witlT the books, for he knoAA^S' all 
Avhb arc alloAvcd access to tWs library, 
and would bark if a stranger came in.. . 

Rufus is well known in literary circles. 
He has been petted by John Galsworth^q 
was a great friend of Joseph Conrad, 
and has been sat on (by mistake) by 
Thornton Wilder, * 


MAKING THE KINEMA 

live 

Is the Wide-Screen Film 
Coming? , 

OUTDOOR SCENES THAT 
LOOK REAL 

A year or two ago the talking film Ayas 
introduced to the kincmas. Now another^ 
novelty is waiting its opportunity. 

This is the Avidc-screcn film. I'or ^^cars 
movement on the screen has been con¬ 
siderably hampered owing to the shape 
of tlie picture as projected on tlie screen. 

At present the picture is little Avidcr than 
it is deep. If an actor Avalks across a 
room it is often necessary for the camera' 
to folloAV him, with tlie result that the; 
background moves across^ thc 'Jicrccn 
while.the aptor almost appcfirs to remain . 
still. When outdoor |)icturcs are . taken 
Avidc vicAA'S arc only possible when distant 
scenes arc being taken. / , - 

The Avidc-screcn film Avill alter all 
tiiis! The; picture oil the-screen will bo 
‘twice, as wide as it is deep, giving a^ 
panoramic effect, Avith great scope for 
movement on the part of the actors, and 
enabling close-ups of Avidc, opcn-aii 
scenes to be presented. - 

One Very Great Obstacle 

I One T.ondon kincma has already sliowji; 
a flint of this type, and it^has been said 
that the wide screen gives a muclygfeafer-' 
feeling of freedom—an bpen-aif scene,. 
.Tor instance,:, looks likejThe /qut-bf-’ 
doors aiid not like a fra!med picture./ ; 

One very great obstacle in'the p«atli? ; 
of the, Avidc-scrccn film Juas ;bccn the!^ 
Ichbrmous cost of new apparatus, for fr;- 
Jake-. a film tAyicc “the present. Avidth 
uncans hew cameras and projectors. * 
Tlicrc arc many patented fprins of the;- 
wide-screen filni ;■ one .,.of : llieni;) the , 
British Fulvue, largely, overcomes the; 
'matter of heavy costs by photographing 
;scencs for a Avide screen on film of normal 
width. This is (lone by .using; special 
condensing lenses on the cameras and 
expanding lenses on the projcctors.Tq 
;the theatres. . The. picture.Tiius tliroAxai 
on the screen is more than twice as wi<le 
'as it is deep. . - . ' " '''.• 

A Definite Advance :, 

; . Besides enabling use to be -made of . 
present' apparatus (Avith tlic- exception : 
:of the lenses) this process keeps dowii the ! 
cost of the actuaLfiim stock, FilniTwice 
the present width Avould mean an cxt 
penditure of another 000,000 a year 
to the film trcidc. 

Those Avho have seen a film sliOAvn on 
The wide screen[agrecThat it must come 
whatever the . kinema kings say about > 
it. It is a dcfmito advance; it tears 
aAvay tlie frame and lets tlie kincma live.. 

! , What Will the next move bo, aa’o 
A vondcr ? WilLit be the perfection of- 
films in natural colours or . AAdU it be 
stereoscopic filriis ? Or perhaps a com- / 
binatiori of the’tAvo ? . . • 

; ../ 

ThE DOG IN THE MANGER 

The dog Avho could'nbf eat;hay^ but 
lay on it To prevent the ox frpin enjoying ’ 
a' treat is no AArbrsc than The traveller 
who cannot sit in four corner 'scats! 
but fills three with luggage so' tliat ■ 
others shall not enjoy them. • ^ ' / ; ' , 

Some of us met him last Easter, and ; 
lest he should lift his vyicked head ;neTt 
holidays AA^e'pass on'.Tliis story of how 
one of his ancestors dealt with such an 

offender 50 years ago. . .' 

: After seeking ■ vainly for a corner ^ 
seat, and marking' down the carriage .! 

. occupied by. one man Avitli three piles 
of luggage, . this gentleman got into; 
it as the train began to move. Seizing ; 
the. luggage in the corners near the 
platform he Threw suitcases pelLinell: 
through the Avindow. . 

. "Some unlucky people have missed 
the train,” he said, “so I Avill savO; 
thoir luggage from being carried oh.” . ' 
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The BANK PIGEON • AIRSHIP OVER THE SPHINX - BIGGEST SAILING SHIP 



Preparlno for tho Races—Whatevei* wo may thrnk when 
we see model yachts In the Park the pastime Is not all 
child’s play. These splendid models are being prepared 
at Surbiton for some International races. 


The Pigeon at the Bank—This pigeon is sitting on its eggs In a tree in 
the Bank of England’s garden, near oneOf London’s busiest crossings. 
The tree Is soon to bo cut down to make room for building. 


Giants IVIeet—The Helen B. Stirling, said to be the world’s 
largest sailing ship,* is here seen passing beneath the 
world’s largest single-span bridge at Sydney Harbour. 
Tl^ore was a clearance of only a few feet. 



Schoolboy Antiquaries—Boys of Cheltenham Grammar School spent part of the Easter 
vacation digging for Roman remains In a wood at Compton Abdale near the old city of 
Cirencester, which has many Roman remains in Its Oorinlum Museum. 


Setting Out—Members of the southern section of the Cyclists’ Touring Club are here seen 
setting off from Mitcham for a ride that will enable them to get healthy exercise and enjoy 
the pleasures of the countryside at the same time. 



Ancient and Modern—As Graf Zeppelin passed over the Sphinx and the Pyramids during 
her recent trip to Egypt her passengers must have been thrilled as they flew above these 
ancient monuments in one of the moot modern forms of transport. 


The King’s Castle—One of the most Impressive buildings in Little Treasure Island Is Windsor 
Caotlc. shov/n hare as the airman sees it. It has been a home of England’s sovereigns. 

since William the Conqueror built it eight hundred years ago. ** 
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FRIEND OF THE 
OLD SHIPS 

KEEPING TRAFALGAR 
FIGHTERS AFLOAT 

Mr Wheatly Cobb and His 
Great Work For Boys 

A MAN TO REMEMBER 

It will never be too late to deplore 
the passing of Mr Wheatly Cobb, of 
Caklicot Castle in Monmouthshire, ever 
the : staunch friend of all boys who 
'wanted to go to sea. 

- He loved the sea and its story, and he 
Spared neither pains nor expense to help 
tlie boys to get a good sea training. 

The boys will renicinbcr him now that 
he is gone, and that is no less than just, 
for IVtrCdbb was a great Heine in- 
brancer. Tie remembered \yhat all the 
brave old ships had done wliich stood 
between us and Napoleon at Trafalgar. 
Many of these .ships, when tlieir day 
was done, went to tlic shipbreakor's 
yard and, unlike the figliting T^m^rajre 
in Turner's great picture, went un^ 
honoured and imsimg. But Mv Cobb 
saved some of them for the next genera¬ 
tion of boys, and wo hope the next 
generation after that, to remember. 

Nelson's Darling Child " 

He first saved the old frigate Fou- 
droyant, which was Nelson's darling 
child," the ship he loved best, said to 
be, when Mr Cobb bought iicr fifty 
years ago, the ilhrd oldest ship in the 
world. She was tlicn about to be broken 
up by a German shipbreaker. ]\Ir Cobb, 
and his father bought her, and spent 
£2^,000 in making the old So-giin frigate 
look as she did in the days when she 
fought with Nelson. 

Alas I The Foudroyant, which he put 
into, comipissioii as a training vessel 
for boys, was wrecked in 1897,' and 
Mr Cobb jiecirly lost his life with others 
of the crew in the wreck. Little of tlic 
old Foudvdyant is now left, except 
walkingrslicks which were made from 
her timbers. 

Nothing daunted, her owner bought 
the old frigate Trincomalcc, which was 
sister ship to the Shannon that fought 
the Chesapeake (.some of whose timbers 
arc in a mill ncar Portsmouth scarred 
with the shots of the fight), and renamed 
her the Foudroyant. 

The second Foudroyant v/as used as 
a training ship at Falmouth. 

The Oldest Ship Afloat 

Here tlic Falmoutli Harbour Bo;u*d 
would not let lier rest after slie had broken 
away in a December gale the year 
before last, so her owner removed her 
to Pembroke Dock, where his eyes 
rested on licr every day till the day pf 
his death. 

That did not satisfy his love for the 
preservation of tlic old thrcc-dcckcrs. 
He raised an ajipcal for preserving the 
Implacable, .another Trafalgar survivor, 
but a. French due,' ydiicli was first 
named the Diiguay Troiiin, and under 
that name fired first at Nelson's Victory. 

He succeeded in saying her, .apd there 
she lies, in Falmouth fiarbour now, the 
ship that fought at Trafalgar, 11 le only 
Frcirch survivor of that great day and 
the oldest ship gfioat. 


AN EARLY RISER • 

It is peyer too soon to begin. Fred 
Middiehurst of Great Harwood ])egan to 
to a painter at the age of three. 

He chose a paintbrush and a tube of 
paint for a Christmas present ten years 
ago, and now the Art Gallery at Preston 
has accepted one of his pictures for this 
year's Exhibition. 

It is not the first picture he jias had 
accepted, and ho has had the substantial 
triumph, which nearly every artist valvies 
more, of selling some of his landscapes. 
He says he wants to be a great artist. 
Ho may have a long road to go, but he 
has set about it in the right way. 
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THE COBBLER'S BOY 
A Hall For His Village 

Once upon a time there was a shoe¬ 
maker in the Scottish village of Meikleour 
who had a boy who loved-his home. 

When tlic boy was apprenticed to a 
joiner in Meigle he used to tramp ten 
miles every Saturday to his homo, and 
on Sunday he had to tramp ten miles 
back again so as to be ready for his 
work on ]\ Ton day. 

Evidently a tender-licartcd fellow, 
who would never get on in the world ! 
But no; James Carmichael was liard- 
headed as well as teuder-hearted, From 
Mciglc he went to Edinburgh and then 
to London, building up a great business 
as a contractor, and winning a knight¬ 
hood to crown liis fortune. 

He has just* given his old village a 
fine hall and institute in memory of his 
father the shoemaker. It is built to 
harmonise with the Perthsliirc cottages 
near by, but inside it is spacious and 
has, modern . equipment, including a 
complete fireproof kiriema operating-box, 

APRIL AT GENEVA 
The Ever-Busy League 

Ten committees of the League of 
Nations-met in April, and the greater, 
part of the work that was done con¬ 
cerned persons rather than things. - 

The month opened witli a committee 
still ill session of the Institute in Rome. 
This, acting under the League, en¬ 
courages the educational development 
of the kineina in every country. Fol¬ 
lowing this were two meetings concerned 
with drugs : one of a scientific nature 
for standardising methods for measuring 
the amount of morpliiiic in opium, the 
other for paying special attention to 
Turkey, where drugs are now being 
manufactured in great quantities with¬ 
out any apparent check. Next came 
several meetings devoted to cooperation 
between workers along intellectual lines^ 
when the increased use of museums was 
discussed and also the preservation of 
works of art. 

Some very technical work was done 
by experts on economic and meclianical 
questions, including the standard lior.se- 
power measurements to be used for aero¬ 
plane and dirigible engines. 

Besides the full committees given np 
to the interests of children and women, 
children again came into the month's 
activities with the special session of The 
Hague Court called to give a decision 
about the sixty .little Poles of whom tlie 
C.N. gave an account a wliile ago and 
their admission to the German Elinority 
schools in Upper Silesia. 

PRICES STILL FALLING 
But Not So Quickly 

Wholesale prices continue to fall, 
altiiongh in March the fall was very 
slight as eornpared with February. 

Not until this fall is arrested shall we 
be able to say assurance that trade 
is making definite recovery. The facts 
of the case ;*eally very astonishing. 
Taking wholesale prices as a whole, the 
fall since 1924 hn^? been about one-third. 
It is the most rapid fall in prices that 
has ever been known. 

Some afyicles have fallen more than 
others.. Cotton, wool, and other textiles 
now stand at less than oncdialf the prices 
of 1924, Cereals are barely more than 
one-hajf the price of six years ago, 

Meat and fish are down by a quarter, 
and sp^is iron. 

“As for indiarubber, it is now fetclung 
round about 3d a pound. Petrol also 
is dirt cheap, and some people thought 
that on tliat account a further tax would 
be placed upon it in the Budget. 


ROUND ABOUT MOSCOW 

Cottages for 15,000 workers arc to be 
built this summer on the outskirts of 
Mbscow, as part of the . general plan 
for developing the suburbs to relieve 
cro\Ydcd conditions within the city. 


DISARMAMENT YEAR 

The British Example 

WILL EVERYBODY PLEASE DO 
SOMETHING ? 

The Secretary of State for War has 
given Parliament a very important 
statement showing how military ex¬ 
penditure changed in six nations in 
1930 as compared with 1924. The follow¬ 
ing four nations in Europe and America 
increased their expenditure : 

France.. 64 per cent 

Italy .. ,, 36 per cent 

Russia .... .. 184 per cent 

United States . 28 per cent 

Britain and Japan have lowered their 
expenditure, Hntain by ten per cent 
and Japan slightly, 

So, out of these six great nations, 
only Britain has - made a substantial 
decrease in army expenditure. Four 
nations liavo made great increases, ,.. 

This is not good-to contemplate 
when wo remember that when the 
Covenant of the League of Natons was 
signed after' the war it contaivied a 
special clause which provided for agree^ 
meat upon pisarmament. 

It should be remembered that this 
statement refers to the army. As to tjic 
navy, Britain lias also set ■ a great 
example by reducing her fleets to half 
their pre-war dimensions. . 

Britain and Air Armanients 

As with the navy, so with air arma¬ 
ments. We have not compctecl in the 
race, resting content to take a modest 
part. Few people realise that the British 
Air Force stands on the list. 

The World Disarmament Conference 
is to be held in February, 1932, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the promises 
made in the Covenant of tlic League of 
Nations will then be carried out. 

As wc have often pointed out iii the 
C.N. the nations defeated in the war 
have been compelled to disarm, while 
the nations which won tlie war and 
promised to disarin themselves have 
generally increased tfieir arms. 

This year has been justly called 
pisarmamc'ut Year, because it gives^ us 
a breathing space before the Conference. 
Here and eibroad lovers of peace should 
leave no stone unturned to move public 
opinion to carry out tlic affirm at ions of 
the Ixague Covenant which have been 
so gravely neglected. 

ENGLISH COINS COME 
HOME 

Exiled a Thousand Years 

In Switzerland has been found a little 
hoard of coins of Edward the ITder. 

Did tenth-century England go to 
Switzerland for winter sports ? May 
we think of Athelstan on a bobsleigh, 
and picture Edred ski-ing down some 
slope of the Engadinc with royal robes 
streaming behind him and a crown over 
one eye ? 

Alas, po. Old England was far too 
busy' beating off invaders to do any 
peaceful invading herself. Tlien how 
did this money get to Switzerland ? 

A similar find was made in Rome 
about' half a century ago, and it is 
believed that English coins of the period 
following Alfred found their way to tlic 
Continent as tribute to the Pope, 

After ten centuries the coins dis' 
covered in Switzerland have come home. 
They will think England has much 
improved in its treatment of money, fo;* 
instead of being thrust higgledy- 
piggledy into a daric bag they have been 
carefully set out side by side in a nice 
glass pnsG, . They belong to the British 
Museum, hUd they little guess that the 
people of today think of money in just 
the same way as our ancestors did. 

All sorts of things have changed in a 
thousand years, but pot tjiat. ^filiam 
Morris dreamed of an England where 
there would be no money, and men 
would work together solely for the 
common good; but that day is not yet. 


ASTONISHING CHANGES 
IN AMERICA 

More Emigrants Than 
Immigrants 

BIRTH-RATE RAPIDLY FALLING 

As a consequence of the world trade 
crisis, which began in America in the 
autumn of 1929 and has. since ,swept 
over the entire world causing unemploy¬ 
ment everywhere, America is actually 
losing more people by emigration than 
she is gaming by immigration, 

So we get another remarkable change 
which would not have been believed 
possible before the war. In the old 
days America gained every year a 
million immigrants, and this, added to 
her natural increase, made her the most 
rapidly-growing country in the world. 
No^y between the stoppage of immi¬ 
gration and the great fall in new births 
the rate of increase has greatly fallen. 

Will Immigration Be Resumed? 

As recently as 1921 America had a 
Ifirth-rate of over 24 per rooo, which 
means that 24 children were born in the 
year for every 1000 of the existing 
population. In 1927 there was a fall to 
under 21 per 1000 and in 1928 a further 
fall to under 20. It is believed that 
at the present time, although the figure 
is not yet available, the rate has fallen 
to about 18, 

Since the war the American Goyern- 
ment has frowned on immigration. It 
passed a law restricting the number to 
150,000 a year, and now there, is to be a 
further legal restriction to a tenth of that 
number. It remains to be seen whether 
the American Goycrnmpnt will pursue 
this policy; if so, it will amoimt to 
shutting out migrants froin one of the 
ridiest Ipnds of the world which is as 
yet only sparsely peopled. 

The American population now num¬ 
bers 130 millions, and this seems a big 
niimbcr, but on examination we realise 
that it is small for the territory occupied. 

Forty Persons to the Square Mile 

The United States sweeps across 1 ho 
American Continent and covers oaxi* 
three million square miles. It follows 
that tiic population is only about 40 
persons to each square mile, wliereas 
England and Wales have about 680 to tlic 
square mile. The United States really 
consists of ^8 sovereign States, each of 
which is a )ai‘ge’country. We see that 
the average population of an American 
State is only about 2,700,000, which is 
liardly greater than the population of 
our little Wales, 

The immigration policy of America is 
thus a very serious thing and one which 
very nearly concerns the world at large. 
If each country of the world shuts its 
ports to immigrants it will lock men up 
in groups and leave the world's resources 
badly distributed among mankind. 

Problems of this sort are exceedingly 
serious, and wc can only look forward to 
\a time when tlxcy will be studied by 
the Feague of Nations, 


JUMPING UP 

Sjx^ fifteen, thirty, and fifty arc the 
leaps and bounds by which arbitration 
in international quarrels has come into 
fashion during the last four yeans. 

In 1927 there \yere six, and jn 1930 
over 50 treaties of arbitration and 
judicial settlement registered liy the 
League of Nations. 

Tjiese treaties were made between 
31 States. Ratifications pf the Optional 
Clause made the. same rapid progress, 
jumping from 19 at the beginning of 
1930 to 34 at* its close^ while adhcrenccs 
to the General Act ip tfie SfUfiP iilfiP IP.s.e 
from three to eight. IJelginm, 

and Norway were flip tfiree ; DeniuaVls 
Spain, Finland, Luxemburg find Up}lan 4 
made up the eight. Tfie recent action 
of Britain and FraiAce will doubtless stir 
np others to take this important step. 
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THE SOUTHERN GROSS 

The Stars On the Flags of 
Australia and New Zealand 

A SUN 1000 TIMES BRIGHTER; 
mm OURS 

' Dy the C.N. Astronomer i 

IMost of us are much more familiar ' 
with the Southern Ci'oss by name than 
by sight. 

Very few people in Britain have ever 
seen it because they would have to 
travel at least 1500 miles nearer tlie 
Equator, to the Canary or Cape Verde 
Islands, for instance, to get a glimpse 
of this splendid little constellation. 

We may, however, visualise it very 
well witli the aid of our star-map 
together with the constellation of Corvus, 
which was described in the C.N. last 
week. For the Southern Cross would fit 
just inside Corvus. . , , . | 

Tlioiigh but a small constellation it is 
far more striking than Corvus, for it 
has three very bright stars—one, Alpha' 
of first magnitude; Beta and Gamma; 
of second magnitude;, and Delta, of 
third magnitude—about as bright as the 
chief stars of Corvus. 

: A Brilliant Group 

So we may* thus imagine what A 
bright group of stars the Southern Cross 
presents with the brilliant Alpha CenC 
tanri and Beta Centauri (both of first 
magnitude) not far away to the left or 
cast, as shown in the star-map. 

All these stars arc not very far below 
the southern horizon in the eveniiigi 
those of the Southern Cross being du6 
south of Corvus and about as far below 
the horizon as Corvus is above it. 

The arrangement of all the stars may 
not appear to give a very good rendering 
of a cross, particularly the five (which 
include Epsilon) used on the well- 
known Dominion Flag of Australia. 
These tend rather to detract from the 
cruciform effect, but of course the ideA 
was for each star to represent one of the 
five States of • the Commonwealth,: 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia. 

The Dominion of New Zealand uses 
only the four brightest stars on its flag,, 
and so gets a much more cruciform 
effect; each star terminating an arm 
of the cross. 

Two Giant Suns 

Alpha, seen through field-glasses, is 
composed of two stars, a small sixth- 
magnitude one appearing quite close to 
the briglit star, but is probably only in 
the line of sight. The bright one, how¬ 
ever, when observed through an astro¬ 
nomical telescope, is itself found to be 
composed of two brilliant stars, one a 
little brighter than the other. They 
appear quite close together, and con¬ 
stitute a double-sun system composed of 
two giant suns of almost the hottest type., 

The brightest sun radiates 1000 times 
as much light as our Sim and the other 
650 times as much. They ai'c 14,795,000 
times as far away, their light taking. 
233 years to reach ns. Every second , 
these great suns get four and a half 
miles farther off, and they arc travelling 
at ten and a half miles a second.' 

Speeding Toward the West 

Beta is another gigantic sim of the 
same type, B, as it is called. This 
radiates 850 times as much light as our 
Sim and is 12,954,000 times as far away. 
Its light takes 204 years to travel to us 
across that immense void, through 
which the great sun is speeding at 
twelve and a half miles a second. 

Gamma, appearing as another brilliant 
star, is seen through field-glasses to be 
composed of two suns, the companion 
being of fifth magnitude. 

Delta is also speeding, toward the 
west,*so before ihahy thousand years 
have passed the form of a cross will be 
entirely lost. G. 1 ". ;M. , 


G.LN. 

A Prize Worth Winning 

Number o! Members—25,281 , ' 

In Denmark a windfall of good fortune 
will soon arrive somewhere 'for some 
happy boy:or girl, and nvhcn it comes it 
will be enjoyed all the more because it 
will be well earned. 

The Danish League of Nations 
Society has organised a competition 
for schoolchildren. They are asked'to 
write an essay on the League, and the 
prize, seeming loo good to be true, 
consists of a journey to Geneva and a 
stay, there of a fortnight. 

South Africa continues to show the 
right kind of enthusiasm, and a number 
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The Southern Cross and the chief stars of the 

Centaur. See first column 


of boys and girls of Port Elizabeth.have 
just become members. Others from 
Oregon, U.S.A,, have lately joined the 
C.L.N. ■ ; 

German children' have a, chanCd for 
doing much fo.r.tlie international driend- 
ship .nnovement., For several . yeai^ 
they have been exchanging visits with 
children of France, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and . Finland. Last year 
1600 German boys and girls stayed .with 
children of other countries and went 
back to Germany, taking their new. 
foreign friends with them, lixchanges 
can be arranged through The Wanderer, 
a monthly German paper published at 
262, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

’ Will you please now fmd at least 
another member before next week ? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed ; 
Children’s League 0 ! Nation?, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No leiiers should he sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

NAPOLEON’S CHESSMEN 
A Move That Failed 

A set of chessmen witir which 
Napoleon was, to have played a great 
game, but the moves with which he 
never understood, is being shown at an 
exhibition of Napoleonic relies in the 
town of Austcrlitz in Moravia. 

The chessmen arc hollow, and inside 
the pieces, according to the ?tory, were 
hidden details of a plan, for his escape 
from his iTrison at St Helena. They 
were 'entrusted to aiv officer going out 
to the garrison on the island.; But on 
the wfiy there he was killed by a falling 
spar of the ship during a storm. The 
secret was lost with him, so that if 
Napoleon ever handled the pieces hc; 
did so in ignorance of the gambit that 
was concealed in them. 

After his death the chessmen went to’ 
his .wife, the Empress Marie Louise.' 
She sent them eventually to Napoleon’s 
son, the Duke of Rcichstadt, in Vienna ; 
but by another curious chance they 
arrived there only after liis death. 

Now these empty failures are being 
exhibited at Austerlitz, where Napoleon 
won a victory which time lias, proved to 
be just as empty. 

• Nearly a hundred students from twelve 
towns and villages attended a course of 
educational lectures at Sevenoaks, ^ 

, Two thousand large American tractors: 
have arrived in Russia for work on the 
collective farms. 


The Heart of 

MONTROSE 
A Brave Man and a Bad 
Cause ' 

i\Iuch interest has lately been taken 
in the lost heart of jNlontrose, the 
marquis who was hanged in the Grass 
Market in Edinburgh in 1650, after 
twenty years of devotion to llie cause of 
the Stuarts. 

Years afterwards his remains were 
brought together from the four points of 
the compass' and ho was buried in St 
Giles’s, but his heart was placed in a 
casket made from the blade of his sword. 

The casket remained on the Continent 
until 1792, when Jt is believed to have 
been brouglit back. What is liolieved to 
be the Jieart lias lately been examined 
for the society which keeps the memory 
of the Stuarts, It is not certain whether 
this is the heart of tlio brave marquis, 
but there appears to be no reason against 
it; and it has.been placed in a church 
associated with Arclibishop Laud.'and 
St John’s College, Oxford. 

Historian's Glowing Tribute 

This is what one of our niodern his¬ 
torians, Samuel I'Cuvson Gardiner,, said 
of Montrose: 

Once lie had chosen his side he was sure to 
bear hinrself as a Pakidin of old romance. 

If he made any cause his own it was not' 
-with-the.reasoned calculation of a statesman, 
but with the fond cntliusiasm of a lover. 
When he transferred his affections from the- 
Covenant to the King it was as Romeo 
transferred his affections from Rosaline to 
Juliet. He fought for neitlier King nor 
Covenant, but for that ideal of his own which 
he followed as Covenanter or Royalist. He 
went ever straight to the mark, impatient to 
shake off tlic schemes of worldly-wise politi¬ 
cians and the plots of interested intriguers. 

Nature had marked him for a life of meteoric 
-Splendour, to confound aiid astonish a world,- 
, and to leave behind liim an inspiration and a 
name which would outlast Hie ruins of his 
hopes. 

A Broken Heart 

Tragic it is tliat a heart: so noble should 
be spent for an ignoble House, but if was 
the way of the Stuarts, one' of the worst 
dynasties that ever ruled in England, to 
(] estroy 1 ler oic lives. Tins is what 
Macaulay wrote on a heart broken by 
them ; it is from an epitapli on one 
whose grav^e is in a foreign land. 

To my true king I offered, free from stain, 
ODurage and faith ; vain faith, and courage 
vain. 

For liinyl threw lands, honours, wealth away, 
And one dear hope that was more prized tlian 
they. . 

For him 1 languished in a foreign clime. 
Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s 
prime; 

Heard on Laveniia Scargill’s whispering trees, 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees ; 
Beheld each niglit iiiy home in fevered sleep, 
Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 
Till God, who saw me tried loo sorely, gave 
■The resting-place, I asked--an early-grave. • 

O thou wliom cliance leads to this naiiicless 
stone, 

From that proud country wliicli was once mine 
own, 

By those white clilTs I never more must see, 

By that dear language which I speak like tliec, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 


BETTER AND BETTER 

The I.L.O., among its various meetings 
in April, lias one for examining the 
annual reports sent in liy States 
Itfembcrs on the action they have taken 
in accordance with tlic Labour Conven¬ 
tions ratified and in force for over a year, 

Wlieii this committee first met in 
1927 these, reports numbered 182. 
This year the number is 392. 

From tliese. figures \vc can gather some 
idea of tlic increasing laws and regula¬ 
tions which all over the world are 
improving the ' conditions ' of ' work, 
making life freer, happier, and better 
in many wa3^s. 



Gl 


orious 



j^ERRY and happy—full of 
energy and romping fun 
—‘every father and mother 
delights in this evidence of 
glorious health. 

The energy and vitality children 
are so prodigal in spending 
have to be made good from the 
energy-creating elements to be 
obtained only from nourish¬ 
ment. They are growing— 
physically and mentally—and 
nourishment is essential for 
healthy growth. 

During the growing years of 
childhood more nourishment is 
necessary than ordinary food 
^ contains. Children need “ Oval- 
. tine ” as their daily beverage, 
for this delicious food beverage 
' supplies concentrated nourish¬ 
ment in an easily digested form. 


There is no substitute for 
“ Ovaltine.** No other food can 
ensure the same results. It 
contains the essential nutritive 
elements of Nature's best foods 
—ripe barley malt, rich creamy 
milk and specially selected eggs. 


OV/ILTIME 

FOOD BEVEKAGE 

-Builcls-up Brain, Nerve and Bodj| 
Prices in Gi, Briiain and N, Irelandi 

1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin, 

F525 
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The nicest House 
in Breakfast Street 


© Send this coupon 
and make it 
yourself. , „ 



Here is the Nicest House in Break¬ 
fast Street. POST TOASTIES 
House. You’ll have such fun 
making it and playing with it. 

The house itself is really an empty 
POST TOASTIES packet. But 
if you send us this coupon we 
will send you a set of parts—a roof, windows, door and garden, all gaily 
coloured in green, red, yellow and blue—which will enable you to transform 
the packet into the jolliest little house imaginable. Send the coupon now. 


COUPON - 

To tlie Grape-Nuts 
Co., Ltd./ 38 Upper 
Ground Street, Black- 
friars, London, S.E. x. 

I want to viahe the Nicest House in Breakfast 
Strict. Send ine the parts ivhich will enable 
tne to build the house from an empty POST 
TOASTIES packet. 

..... 

Address ....... 

Print in block letters, Id. stamp 
will do on the envelope if unsealed. 


rOST TOASTIES 
ARE DELICIOUS 
CRISP FLAKES OF 
INDIAN CORNj 
READY TO SERVE. 



Post Toasties 


The Wake-up Food 


PO.ST TOASTIES IS ONE OF THE POST PRODUCTS WHICH INCLUDE GRAPE-NUTS, POSTUM, AND POSt’s BRAN FLAKES 


If you are 
a Radio 
Enthusiast — 

you need POPULAR WIRELESS,,for it will help 
you in countless ways. Every aspect of wireless 
is dealt wifh week by week in the pages of this 
, essentially, practical journal. If you have any 

particular problem—if your set is not producing 
, \ the best possible results—write to POPULAR 

WIRELESS. A staff of expert contributors is 
at your service. In every issue they will give you 
particulars of the newest and latest developments 
in the world of Radio. Read this useful paper 
. every week,and get the best out of j^our wireless set. 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 

On Sale Every Thursday - 3d. 

/ . ■ 


A New LAW FOR 
kIndness 

Signor Mussolini and the 
Animals 

The Italian Parliament has lately 
passed a new law for the protection of 
animals. It says that anyone who is 
cruel to animals by not feeding them 
properly, or by making them work too 
hard, or by giving them work for which 
they are unfit, will be liable to a fine of 
from loo to 3000 lire. 

The same penalties will be inflicted on 
anyone who makes painful experiments 
on animals, even for scientific purposes, 
without proper permission. The penal¬ 
ties will be doubled if animals used in 
games or public shows are wounded or 
cruelly treated. • . 

One would think that all men would 
approve a law of this kind ; yet even 
members of the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the University of the Sacred Pleart 
complain that the law is too severe. 
The philosophers assert that animals 
have not an intelligent will, or a soul, 
and therefore cannot experience pain as 
man does—that animals have neither 
rights nor duties, and were created 
simply for the service of man. 

A Doubtful Philosophy 

Most humane people (even the mem¬ 
bers of the Devon and Somerset Hunt) 
will find it difficult to believe such philo¬ 
sophy. We cannot know whether^ 
animals feel pain, or how much they, 
suffer; but they have nerves of sensation; 
and it would be strange if nerves 
of sensation were not ' associated 
with consciousness of pain. Certainly 
animals writhe and wince and cry out 
as if in pain, and no imaginative and 
sympathetic man will be able to per¬ 
suade himself that the writhing and 
crying out arc unconscious actions. 

We hope Signor Mussolini and the 
Italian Parliament will not modify the 
law, whatever the philosophers of the 
University of the Sacred Heart may say. 
He prayeth best who loveih best 
A U things both great and small ; 

For the dear God, Who loveih ns, 

He made and loveih all) 


GIVING A FAMILY A NEW 
CHANGE 

European migration to the New World 
is a subject of increasing importance; 
as we point out elsewhere in this issue ; 
and we read with interest of a Dutch 
scheme for settHng families in Argentina. 

The scheme provides that each family 
brought from Holland shall have thirty 
hectares of land with a house and farm 
buildings. Each family is to be provided 
with five cows, five horses, five pigs, 
and sixteen rabbits, together with carts, 
implements, and 2000 young trees. 

No payment will be demanded for 
two years,’but in the third year interest 
on the value of the land and buildings 
will be collected. In the fourth year 
begins the first of 15*.annual payments 
purchasing the farm by instalments. 
The scheme, we understand, awaits the 
favourable report of the representative 
of the Dutch Government. 


THE STORY OF SIMPLY 
AND MERELY 

These adverbs may be disposed of 
very briefly. 

Simply means in a simple manner 
(as used of the construction of anything); 
without difficulty (as an answer may be 
given to some problem) ; plainly (as an 
argument simply stated) ; unostenta¬ 
tiously (as used of the manner in which 
one may be dressed). 

Conversationally the word simply may 
be used ifl an intensive sense (the heat 
was simxily terrific). 

Merely means purely, only, solely. It 
serves often as a synonym of simply, as 
in the phrase “ All it amounts to is 
simply (or merel^^) this.'’ 


PLANT MORE TREES 

Thousands of New Uses 
For Wood 

A CHANCE FOR SCOUTS 
AND GUIDES 

Something will have to be clone about 
the trees of our island home. Something 
is being done, 

'There is a tree-planting association 
for beautifying the sides of some of our 
stark arterial roads and there is. the 
confraternity of Men of the Trees, a 
sort of Tree Scouts, who do a gooct deed 
for' a tree every day. 

: On the other hand there arc people 
who seem to delight in cutting down 
trees, or, when that is impracticable or 
is resisted by tree-lovers, they lop them. 

That is why some concertecl action will 
have to be taken about our trees. Our 
friend ]\Ir St Barbe Baker, who has 
founded the Men of the Trees, is aware 
that crusading on the tree's behalf is 
not enough ; he seeks to put their culti¬ 
vators on a business basis. ’ 

What We Spend on Foreign Timber 

England is paying away ;£9o,ooo,ooo 
a year for foreign timber. There are 
two million acres of land in England 
where farming will not pay, but tree- 
growing would. Why not plant trees ? 
And why should not insurance com¬ 
panies and others with endowment funds 
acquire these acres for tree-planting ? 

Trees have been cut down to open 
up vistas. Mr St Barbe Baker would 
put them up to afford new vistas of 
hope. Tree-planting on land now un¬ 
cultivated would afford work for the 
unemployed. Prudent forestry makes 
small holdings i^racticablc, for there is 
a growing and eager market for timber. 
Before the war there were 400 uses of 
wood ; now there are 4000. ‘ 

If schemes for planting trees bring 
profit they will find investors, and pine 
forests, as the Prince of Wales has said, 
make fine men. The trees that we have 
need lovers of their beauty as well as 
planters and protectors. 

Why should not the old C.N^. sug¬ 
gestion be adopted—^^that every Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide should plant a 
tree and be responsible for it ? That 
would produce a sturdy growth indeed. 

HANDLE THE CASTLE 
WITH CARE 
The Old Walls of England 

Goodrich Castle, the most interesting 
castle in Herefordshire, with a history 
beginning with King John and ending 
with its defence by Sir Henry Lingen 
Tor King Charles, is now being repaired. 

In the course of repairing the fabric 
it was found that the old walls would not 
stand the pressure of the compressed 
air which is used to drive grouting into 
the cavities. This is a. disability to 
which many such old buildings are 
liable, and to meet it a new apparatus 
has been invented which cements old 
cracks with the gentleness required. 

This new machine was mentioned by 
Mr C. R, Peers, President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, who urged the careful re¬ 
pair which docs not obscure the old work 
in preference to too much restoration. 

There never has been a time ..when 
more was done than at present to 
preserve Britain’s ancient monuments 
and buildings for future generations. 
As Mr John Buchan said the other day 
England has found its countryside and 
villages just in time. 


NO VIOLENT CRIMES IN 
NORWAY 

According to an official report there 
have been no murders or other crimes 
resulting in death in Norway since 192S. 

The report ascribes this laudable 
state of affairs to a better standard of 
living, less drinking of alcohol, and better 
education among the working people. 
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THE BIG FIVE 


^ ‘ Serial Story by 

’ Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

Mark Trytton was expelled from Sandhill 
the term before his young- brother arrived at 
the school. 

But only Mark and one or two others knew 
the facts : most people thought he left because 
lie had failed to get his remove. 

Trytton Junior was one of them. He came 
to the school with not a care in the world— 
and a very keen sense of fun. 

He quickly makes afriend; and abitterenemy. 

CHAPTER 7 

Fitting In 

IT did not sccin that Gosling’s threat had 
^ disma^^cd Trytton. Jlc wcut on his 
way, which, according to Mr Leonard (to 
whose Form, it transpired, he did veritably 
belong), was scarcely the way of a person 
who meant to end at the top of the school. 

It was early yet, no doubt, for IT. L. to 
ascertain wlicthcr there was anything in 
him or not, “ But, so far as one can judge, 
Trytton/’ he would say, stretching his long, 
lean legs and smiling a little, you re-* 
semble a vessel without a in-opcllcr. You 
want driving along; you want something 
to drive you along.” 

Whereupon Pickles, who loved these 
jiitcrliulcs in whicli the characters of one 
and all were dissected, would keep his pale 
eyes on his desk while bis clVunv covertly 
” propelled ” Trjdton’s ribs. 

Then IL L. discovered something else 
bout Trytton ; namely, that he took a lot 
of depressing, “ Incorrigibly cheerful,” 
was II, L/s expression. ” You’re incorri¬ 
gibly cheerful, Trytton. Why is it ? ” 

And when the culprit only replied with 
a grin IX. L. would proceed, ” But you’ve 
really no cause for such cheerfulness. There 
you stay at the bottom of this class of. prize 
dunces, you never remember the plural of 
o^ui, qttae, quod, and you haven’t the foggiest 
notion who Thomas Bcckct was. Yet, 
despite your colossal ignorance, you arc 
always in the highest spirits. Why ? ” 
There IT. L. would stop, but keep his eye 
on his subject with something in it which 
Trytton found rather sociable. As most 
of his other prize ” dunces ” did when he 
spoke so. 

The Mixed One, whose vocabulary was 
more simple, told Bonner that Trytton 
'’bobbed about like a cork.” Whatever 
that signified, it s'bcmed clear to Bonner, 
who nodded and said that he hoped Gos 
would drop his feud. For naturally the day- 
room was talking a good-deal about the 
addition to their plaque and its sequel, and 
Trytton’s' indifference to the threatened 
reprisals amazed them. 

” He’s like the chap,” said Hammond,^ 
” who sat with a sword hanging over his nut. 
It was strung up by one single hair—■— 

“It can’t' have been very heavy,” re¬ 
marked Bumph, 

“ Who said it was ? ' It was hung on a 
single hair, and when this chap went to a 
feed he.squatted underneath it.” 

“ Oh, I sec,” said .Oumph, “ He used 
it to carve his meat with/' 

“ No, he didn’t,” .said Hammond. 

“ Well, did it drop down ? ” 

“ I don’t know. He was a Greek. That's 
the worst of those silly old stories, they 
work the excitement up and then don't say 
what happened. But the sword over 
Trytton will drop all right.” 

“ And serve him right,” said Dumph, 

Yet nothing happened. .It is one thing 
to threaten a person to make him feel sorry, 
but, in the absence of any physical means, 
it is much more difficult to make the threat 
good. Or so, perhaps. Gosling, remembering 
jiu-jitsu, was finding. At any rate, he 
made no move. lie . kept quiet. And 
Trytton, who spent a lot of his time in the 
gym, where nobody of his age or size could 
withstand him, and rushed about on the 
footer field with a dash that, pnly needed 
some knowledge to make,it quite formidable, 
was getting more from Tiis first tenh than 
most people did, and was more and more, 
as the day-room found, fitting in. 

“ Though I wish,” he would confide to 
Pickles, that my brother hadn't left. I 
“ do wish he was here still. I was looking 
forward to being here with-Mark.” • . 

And Pickles would answer, “lie was very 
decent to me,” 

“ Old Mark was ? ” 

” Yes.” 

” Of course he was. He’s such a white 
man, Pickles. That superannuation rule's 
rot. Fancy having to leave because you 
can’t get your remove.. Chaps can't always 
get their rcmovc/L . , ; - 

“ Yes; it’s all tommy rot.” .' . 

, ■ /‘And especially for Mark,” ' / 


“Of course it was. Yes; everybody 
said that,” 

They had been talking in this strain one 
day on their way up to football when they 
paused,at an.outbuilding to peer through a 
grating from which they had seen a cloud 
of white steam emerge. As they were 
stooping down and peeping thus, side by 
side, a heavy hand gave a jerk to the collar 
of each. Restored in this unceremonious 
way to the perpendicular they turned to 
find themselves under the .scrutiny of a 
complacent personage, who inquired in a 
drawling voice what they were doing there. 
Trytton noticed that he was wearing the 
School House tic. 

Pickles returned the answer. “ Nothing,” 
he uttered, 

“ Then why were you trying to poke 
your noses through that grille ? ” 

“ Because,” said Pickles, “ we’d spotted 
some steam coming out.” 

“ You're not pretending you thought 
there was something on Arc ? ” 

“ No,” .said Pickles, but not without 
some reluctance. 

“You know what this place ia ? ” 

“Yes, Abbot,” said Pickles. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ It’s the laundry,” Pickles confessed. 
But this was news to Trytton, who'd 
been wondering where the .steam came from, 
“ Very well, then,” The drawling tones 
appeared in no hurry. “ Very well, then,” 
they repeated. “ You’ve no excuse. You 
must be as well aware of something else.” 

“Of what, please. Abbot?” Iheklcs 
volunteered gently. 

“That people arc not allowed to hang 
round the laundry. Bo you know Dial, oi- 
don't yon ? ” 

“ Yes', Abbot,” Pickles said, sigliing. 
“Then mind I don’t catch 3^011 loitering 
round hero again. You get along off to 
your, footer. Hi I Wait a minute ! '' Tor 
the pair of them were shooting off like two 
arrows. “ You ! ” remarked the com¬ 
placent person, pointing to Trytton, when 
they had trotted back at his summons. 
“ You ? Aren't you a new kid ? ” 

Trytton replied that he was. 

“ ^^^hat House do 3^011 come from ? ” 

“ Palgrave,” said Trytton, who was not 
wearing his cap. 

The big fellow was regarding him closely 
and strangely. “ What is 3^our name ? ” 

“ Trytton.” 

“ Trytton ? ” 

“ Yes, Abbot.” 

“HIow did yon know me ? ” 

This, came shooting out with a queer, 
startled sharpness, 

“ Pickles called you Abbot just now,” 
explained Tr3Tton, 

“ Oh, all right, all right,” muttered Abbot, 
and strode on his way. 

As they approached the ground Trytton 
turned to his .friend, 

“ I say,” he asked, “ who is that fellow ? ” 
“ He’s Abbot,” said Pickles. 

“I know; I'm not deaf/' Tr3^tton an¬ 
swered with his quick laugh. “ But is he 
a school prefect or a 113^10ng ? ” . 

“ Well, he wasn't a prefect of any sort 
last term,” said Pickles, “ though, for all I 
know, lie may be one this term. He was 
one of your brother’s pals, Trytton.” 

CHAPTER 8 

Battle Royal 

xiEV made their way by Brotherhood 
Lane and the. footpath to tlie Acid 
that belonged in the old days to the 
Miser's Cottage. 

That was where jappett used to live. 
He was said to be a real miser. When you 
entered his Acid 3^011 were trespassing, but 
it was the shortest cut to Deep Wood, 
so you stoic across, without making any 
noise, shooting a cautious glance at his 
windows, which never stood open, and 
sometimes catching a glimpse of the old 
man himself sitting in his j)Oi'ch, with a 
tattered .nig over his knees and his hands 
in rusty black mittens. 

Ho never spoke to you. But lUffe 
once spoke to him, having backed himself 
and young Flo3^d to get inside the cottage. 
So they marched boldly up the path 
and knocked on the door, and after an age 
they heard a window being opened. It was 
opened the merest crack, and then jappett 
peeped through. Iliffc said .they were 
thirst3^ and could they please have some 
water ? The window was clapped to at 
once, but they could' sec Jappett' there 
still. So young Floyd did his famous 
sham faint, being all part of their plaii, 
and Iliffc, in a frightened voice, crieeb out 
could lie bring him inside for a minute ? 

Continued on the next page 


Are YOU a 
Pine Marten? 


\ On Sale : 

m 

: Everywhere i 

1 ONE I 
1 SHILLING \ 
5 Monthly \ 


If you area*/, you’ll probably wonder iust wbat a Pine Marten 
really is. Well, one kind of Pine Marten is a delicious, furry 
little fellow wbo lives a joyous life in ibe woods. But there’s 
another kind. And you can be one of the other kind, of whom 
there are thousands all over the \vorld. The Pine Marten circle 
is a Nature Club for Boys and Girls and w’as started in LITTLE 
FOLKS some years ago. If you love birdies and bcaslics and 
all the wonderful life of the glorious outdoors, you can be a Pine 
Marten, Tho rules are ever so simple and every member receives 
a badge. There are full particulars in 

LITTLE FOLKS 



Engines, yachts, cameras, electric torches, sheath knives, 
wallets, racquets, boxing gloves. Boys all over the country 
are getting these things—free! Mobs of other useful gifts • 
as well. ... 

They’re sending for this wonderful new Nestle’s Free Gift 
Book. The widest choice ever offered of things you really 
want. Every Nestle’s packet carries Free Gift Coupons. 
Even a 2d. wrapped bar carries one. Send for this Book 
and start collecting now. With it comes" a voucher for 
five coupons, just to give you a start. Write tb-day! 


• f 



To Nestle’s {Gift Dept.)^ Silyerthorne Road, ^ Battersea:, London^ S.W.8. 

Please sendrne Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS and the NEW Nestle* s Presentation List, 
55/3.3.31 : • , • ' 

Name ...... 


IN BLOCK CAPITALS 


Address ......... 

Thh offer, applies only to Gtf Britain and N, Ireland. 


mm 


id. Stamp sufficient if envelope is unsealed. 
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JACKO Frightens His Mother 


Then they waited and waited, but the 
window never opened again; so at last 
voting .F/oyd got up from the ground and 
they went awaj’. That was the nearest they 
ever got to hoaring the miser’s voice, though 
earlier generations had heard it, perhaps, 
I 5 ut, anyhow, Iliffc could xu'ove that 
ho’d‘spoken to him, which no one else in 
his or young. Floyd’s days had done; and 
not so many years after the cottage was 
smashed in a storm which made the front 
wall cave in and the top jiart collapse, so 
Hiat yon could see an iron *bcdstead half 
til rough the kitchen ceiling. 

Jappett was sa\x'd ; then lie di'iappcarcd, 
and 1,hc school bought his field. But when 
thd Boys of his time come down to have a 
lof'.k round for the first time since they 
left, and stroU across to watch the juniors 
at fooler, they always exclaim, “ Wh3^ the 
Collage was hero \ ” and can liardJy 
t hat it all belongs to the school now. 
But Pickles and Trytton ha\’C never 
heard of the miser, nor of his mysterious 
cottage with its , lbatched .v.oof dropping 
to pieces. To tiicm this three-cornered 
field no more tJian Iheir footer ground, 
coarse of turf, hardly loo level, and crowded 
this moment with jicoplc of all sorts and 
sizes who had gathered to watch a rpccies 
of battle royal. .For Palgravc’s juniors were 
]ilaying the junicirs of Walpole, jeinforced 
ior this occasion by Bancroft’s. 

It came‘about thus. Cock IIoiisc Cup 
for footer liad been won last season 
Palgra\’e. With this distinction there was 
carried' to tlic next season the right of 
meeting the best side which the next two 
flouses could jointly x^uit into the field. 
So, as Walpole, amf ’Bancroft had finished 
second and third. Pal grave was now to 
measure Swords-with lhe.se’two. : 

But whereas in olden times this encounter 
had been confined to the seniors of more 
recent 3'cars a pleasant habit liad fastened 
of bringing the juniors into the picture 
as well. And it had come about that the 
juniors' match was played as-a curtain^- 
raiser to the big one. Directly the pigmies 
had finisiicd the.giants would start. 

Vas, but piginy wasn’t the word. Call 
(lo.siing 'a ^bsbhg who was to 

•Idppcr the side, waiting Jmportantly 
\\ ith his tossing coin in his palm ! There 
wasn’t milch breeze,- but if.he should win 
Continued in the last column 


W HEN a large packing-case full of 
apples arrived at the house one 
day Jacko flew for a hammer and chisel. 

.But Father Jacko snatched the tools 
out of liis hand. 

That's not to be oi)cned till next 
week,” he said. ” It's a birthda}^ 
present for me,” he.added. 


“ The thing is bewitched ! 

” From your uncle in South Africa,” 
explajned his motlier. ” He knows how 
partial 3^011 r father is to a nice af^ple.” 

Jacko was loo ; and said so, 

” Well, well/’ said Mother Jacko, 
” I’m FAire y^ou'll get your share.” 

” Not \"et,” said his father. ” Thc3"'ll 
1)0 opened on 1113^ birthday.” 

And no amount of coaxing would 
make Jiim alter his mind. 

In the \varm kitchen the sweet smell 
of the fruit grew stronger and stronger, 
and to. Jacko the sight of the for¬ 
bidden box was a daily torture. 

The very first time he found iiimsclf 
alone he carefully inspected it. 

The wood was nailed on in thin strips. 
Jacko sliut the door and got to work. . 


Presently there was a crack. Then 
another ; and the wood stood up high 
enough to let him get liis hand in. 

There was no more noise, and when 
^Mother Jacko came downstairs to make 
the tea tJie kitchen, was cmpt5o 
'A few da3^s later it was Mother Jacko’s 
turn to.creep into the kitchen on tiptoe. 


” cried Mother Jacko \ 

Father Jacko’s birthday had come round 
at last ; she was going to open the ease 
in readiness for liim. 

She j^icked up the hammer and walked ' 
over to the box. . „' 

■ ” ]\Icrc37 ! ” she cried,- it’s nioving ! ”, 
She took a'Step forward. The box, 
moved hack. . / 

'* The thing is bcivitchcd ! ” slic 
shrieked. 

But just then under the ease she 
caught sight of a pair of.feet. 

” Voij wicked boy ! ” she exclaimed. 
” Come out at once ! Where arc those 
apples ? ” s-lie demanded as the little 
wretch crept out. 

Til ere weren't an3c Jacko liad just 
finished the very last one. 


the toss he meant to choose the end it was 
blowing from. Breezes, he reflected, would 
often fade out, so hi.s motto was : l^ral<o 
the best of 3^our chance while it offered. 
And call Melliship, the Allied leader,: a 
pigm}'’! Lots of chaps smaller than him 
had worn their first caj); a3'e, and with tlie 
numerals of more seasons than one on Us 
peak. And call Vontrie a pigmy I Pra3^ how 
much was there to choose, so far as .size 
went, between Ventrie and the referee ? 

Still, you could pick out one pigmy 
pretty easily whose name was neitlicr 
Whinbeny^-Tungstone nor Arrowsmith. Ho 
was certain, he said, that he coidd; Jnu o 
pla3X'd better football if liis name* liad 
been. either of these. Wand, Palgrave’s 
captain of Rugger, almost agreceVwith him.. 

“ For I don’t see how you could play 
much worse, Pickles,” Wand said.’ ‘/But 
3’ou’ll find .>'011 rsclf at scrum-half wlicii T. 
put up the list.” Which Idcklcs liad.dom . 

. How Trytton came to be chosen was mucli 
of a m3'stcry. Some said that II. Juul 
marked hini on I.owcr Side racing after llu; 
hair wherever it went, and had whispered 
to Wand that his dash might repay so.ivui 
encouragement. But others contended that 
d'rytton had only scraped in because 
Morrison couldn't plaA' because of his' 
t o nsi Is. O tl^ cr s we re i ncl i n cd t o t h e x') o p 11'I a r 
thccr3^ that he owed his place to Wand’s 
partiality for good gym work. 

However tins be, there ho was, in hue 
fig and feather, as certainb^ he had every 
reason to be. To play for his House iii his 
first term was not such bad going, even 
though Gosling might be his commander. 
But Gosling, he was sure, would give him 
a fair deal and not allow personal differcncos 
to intervene. So he thought, and so he was 
thinking still when,, when thev had been 
playing for a short time, Gosling bawled 
to him at the top of liis voice to stiyp 
shirking and put his back into it. 

But wlicn he had missed a tackle a few 
minutes later, and Gosling 'screamed out, 

” Don’t funk it, Trytton ! Don’t funk so ! 
there did enter his mind an uneasy suspicion 
that Gosling intended to make him ridicu¬ 
lous, to make him look a fool before rll 
the crowd. A cunning trick, for a capla’n 
had every right to slang his men to keep 
them up to the scratch. But a mean 
trick, for his own lips were sealed. 

TO nil CONTINUED 




TEW more weary miles to go before 
there is a halt for tea. Now is the 
time for Wrigley’s. The delightful flavour 
of Wriglcy’s Chewing Gum will buck 
-you up—will refresh the mouth and take 
away the parched feeling. 

And Wrigley’s ‘‘ after every meal ” 
will aid digestion and cleanse the teeth. 

In two flavours—P.K., a pure pepper¬ 
mint flavour ; and Spearmint^ a pure 
mint leaf flavour. Only id. a packet^ but 
the finest quality money can buy. 

Jdhe flavour lasts—British made t 




PACKET 




ID- 

2 


500 excellently 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 , Postage 
unnsed, 12 -page booklet' for diiplicatcS,' Sid. extra, 
23 British Colonials,'375 Strip IMounts (three times 
0 :' quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also ray 
lino illustrated list. Senders of • stamp - (iollectirig 
D;cnds’ addresses receive freo set. Ask to .see rny 
cheap approval sheets. . • 

V/ .\l!iINS (C.N. Bept.), Granville Road, BAUNET. 


fj^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iMb. 5/-, 

3 Ib. 10/', Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy, 3/4 lb. Colours from-3/10 lb.-post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds,' Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons,' etc. 
Patterns sent with pJeasuce,' ■ ■■ 

. . NEARLY 60 YEARS* reputation ' 

_ ^ we’lli ng'ton 

S03IERSET, ' 
ENGLAND. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 




Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion ot 
the Children’s Newspaper 


wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It dca.ls with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can' 

understaiid. 

I ■ • • , 

It is edited by. Arthur Mcc, Editor of the Childitn's 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order your copy today. 


' A/av issue no'w on. sale 


J.S 
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The Railway 
CHEF 



A MUCH-TRAVELLED 
MAN WHO RARELY 
WALKS FAR 

How do you think you would get 
on if you had to cook five hundred 
good meals within the confines of 
the tiny kitchen of the restaurant 
car of a fast express ? Frying, 
boiling, steaming, baking, mixing 
and making as the train speeds 
smoothly along at sixty miles 
an hour! 

The railway Chef manages it and 
manages, well Read about his 
queer job in this week's issue of 
MODERN BOY. Read also 

Silver GHOSTS 
of the Desert 

in which Flying - Officer W. E. 
JOHNS, who knows all there is 
to be known of the doings of the 
Royal Air Force in the outlandish 
parts of the earth, relates some 
..surprisings facts about the R.A.F. 
There arc many more splendid 
features in this week’s issue of 
MODERN BOY, including : 

AN INEXPENSIVE 
ONE-VALVE SET 

being instructions by the Wireless 
Expert for the making of a cheap 
but really excellent one-valver. 
Then there are gripping yarns 
of school and adventure and all 
the usual features. Don’t miss 
yoitr copy, 

MODERN 


Every Monday, 2d. 
Buy a Copy TODAY 



The nail-brush has to sail round the world a good many 
more times now.. More and bigger bubbles must be blown 
between the fingers. Any excuse to stay in a bath that 
smells like flowers in I'ain ! . 

With a Reckitt’s Bath Cube the water-dissolves the dirt. 
Frees and freshens every pore. Far less rubbing and 
scrubbing needed even for grubby knees. When at last 
it runs away it takes the tide-marks with it. And sends 
Red Indians off to bed looking and feeling like cherubs. 





Lavendery Lily of the 
Vallejo Verbena dsr 
Essence of Floivers 


Ftom all Grocets, Chemists, Stores, etc,, at 2 d, each 
and in cartons of 3 cubes for 6 d. or 6 cubes for i 

RECK ITT & SONS L 


Bath, Cehes 

D , , HULL AND L 0 N D 0 N 


15^000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will yon help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2cl.anhoiir 
to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liber¬ 
ally to—The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIiaH, 

EAST END ItlBSSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left'Off Clothing, Hoots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the “poor” 
passing through our hands. Anything will be 
gratefully received by 

LFVVIS H, BURTT, Secretary^ Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxtoii Market, London, N.l. 

Premlenl —Walter Scoles, Esg.^g^sg 




CUT THIS OUT 

CHILD BEK’S PEK COUPON, VALUE Sdr 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d stamps 
direct to the PLEBT PEN CO., 110, Fleet St.. B.O.4. 
By return you wUl receive a handBome Lever SeU^t'llllnu 
FLEET S.P. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Modhinj 
or Broad), cuiml to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 rouDous ontv 2'0 De Luxe Model. 2/* extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 11 s a yean See below. 



Arthur Alce’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year, (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

£ s d 

Tack’S uncle was very fond of 
^ setting teasers for his nephew. 

I liave here,” said Uncle, *‘a 
sum of money. If I write this 
down as pounds, shillings, and 
pence I shall use the same figures 
in the same order as if I write 
down the number of farthings it 
represents. I wih give you this 
much help: it is tnore than ten 
pounds.” How much money had 

Jack’s uncle. Amwer next week 


A Picture Word-Sqiiarc 





'piiESE pictures represent four 
words which, when written 
one below the other, form a square 
of words. Answer next week 

Raindrops 

JJow big is a raindrop ? 

Even the largest of them 
can be only seven thirty-seconds 
of an inch in diameter, for they 
break up on reaching their greates t 
speed of nearly i 8 miles an hour. 

Thirt 3 ^ years ago there was a 
downpour at Maidenhead in which 
more than 3 I inches of rain fell 
in an hour. 

^ In the Garden 

I^Jy first is in liner and also in sail, 

' ' second’s in tadpole and 
also in whale, - 

My third is in weapon and also in 
war, 

My fourth is in chewiitg and also 
in gnaw, 

My sixth’s in mathematics and 
also in sum. 

My seventh's in going and also in 
come, 

My eighth is in crowded and also 
in few, 

My ninth is in patience and also in 
queue, 

My tenth is in forehead and also in 
brow, 

My whole is at work in tlie garden 
now. /Jtiste/er next week 


Hawthorn on May Day 

JT is very rarely that the flowers 
of the hawthorn, often called 
may, are fully out on May Day. 

In some years a few blooms 
may expand on this date, but there 
are no young people today who 
have seen the hawthorn trees 
white with blossom on the first of 
May. The last time this happened 
was in 1893^ After rather a 
cold Atarch the weather-became 
much milder in early April, and 
by May Day hawthorn flowers 
were a wonderful siglit all over the 
So\ith of England and in many 
districts farther north. 

Those Who Come & Those Who Go 

J-Jow many people are born in your 
town and how many die 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to April 4,1931, 
are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1930 

4620 

1470 
971 
968 
614 

523 
512 
217 
261 
80 
55 

. 66 



1031 

193G 

1931 

London 

.5386 

58-19 

5138 

Glasgow 

.1741 

1916 

1433 

Liverpool . 

.1353 

1603 

996 

Birmingham 

1340 

1371 

1298 

-Dublin 

. 722 

878 

618 

. Leeds 

. 615 

611 

699 

Edinburgh . 

. 5b9 

582 

58-1 

Cardiff 

. 305 

320 

280 

Portsmouth 

302 

315 

319 

Ipswich 

. 95 

97 

116 

Gloucester . 

. 79 

73 

91 

Carlisle 

. 67 

84 

64 


Tn the 
Venus 


Other Worlds Next Week 

morning the planets 
and Saturn are in the 
Soutli - East. 
In the. evening 
Jupiter, Mans, 
and Neptune 
are in theWest 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South at 7 a.m. on 
Wednesday, May 6. 

Id On Parle Fran^ais 




La chaisB Lo berceau 
longue 

Le crocodile habitc le bord du Nil. 
Stendcz-voLis sur la chaise longue. 
Le bebe dormira dans son berceau. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Two Lifts. 18 th Storey. 
Letter Subtraction Linked Squares 

Serrated, retards, P E A • N U T 
arrest, stare, star, EAR USE 
tar, at. A R E T E N 

A Charade. Cam-era. 

What Island Is This ? 

BONE, Crawfish, loud-speaker, 
Hand, plate, PoND—NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. ^ 


The C,N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'J^here are- 53 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 

ill a ' 


clues which appear below. . The answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across.. 1. A delightful singer. • 4. Part of - a 'circle. 

6. To decay. 8. Bachelor of Arts.”^ 10. A mineral ^consisting of 
metal and some other: substance. 11. A high explosive.* 12. A 
flying mammal. 13. A. little island. 14. Correct.* IjS. An age. 
16. Creators. 18. Apprehends. 20. To go in.^ 22. A division of 
time. 24. A monkey. 25. Exist.' 26. Company.* -27. Waluabie 
timber tree. 28. Travel in mid-air. 29. A donkey. - 30. And so 
on.*. 31. Lieutenant.* 32. Rivers.of England and Scotland. - 33. 
Fruit of the dog rose. ' 34. Before. 35. Confused. 36. A cover. 

Reading Down. 1. A small aperture. 2, Noah’s house. 3. Royal 
Engineers.* 4. Heated and cooled slowly. 5. Right.* 6. A rodent. 

7. Not ourselves. 8. Cut into two parts. 9. Preposition- 11. A 
high pointed rock. 12. A public conveyance. 13. Craft ' 15. To 
stra}'. 16. Devoured. 17., A unit 18. A British swimming bird. 
19. To explore. 21. A mythological bird. 23. A cereal. 25. A 
deadly snake. 28. Nourished. .29. Assist 30. A period. 
32. French for 0/ the. 33. Personal pronoun. 34. An exclamation. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Two Points of View 
Xhey were touring in the Lake 
District 

** I think this scenery is just 
beautiful;” said Joy rapturously. 

“ I don’t,” replied Gloom. 
‘‘ Take- away the mountains and 
the lakes and it’s just like any¬ 
where else.” 

A Great Name 

HE struggling author had called 
on a publisher to inquire 
about a manuscript,he had sub¬ 
mitted. 

‘‘ This is quite well written,” 
said the publisher, “ but my firm 
only publishes work by writers 
with well-known names.’’ 

“ Splendid ! ” almost shouted 
the caller. ** My name’s Smith, 
you, know.” 

A Zooriosity 



, The Cricketbat 

animal who fears the light, 

So" natural is Is say, 

Would rather take a fly by night 
Than take a riin by day. 

Quite Clear 

Yuey liad been listening to a 
. ' wonderful account of ad¬ 
venture as told by the traveller. 

“ I say,” ventured one of the 
listeners, “ liaven’t you been 
straining matters just a little ? ” 

The traveller was unperturbed. 

‘‘ Well, isn’t it often necessary 
to strain things to make them 
clear ? ” he replied. , 

In These Hard Times 
]\/Jaid : The old clothes man has 
called. 

Master: Thank liim, but say 
I have all I need. 

Helpful 

was up froiii tlie country 
and was staying at a small 
hotel.^ 

The general utility man, from 
Ireland, showed'the visitor his 
room. 

“ Look here, sorr,” said Pat, 
“ when ye want to get up in tlie 
morning ye press this button, and 
then we come up and call ye.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 




V 


ETTY ^lnd Chips between 
them had lost Mummy’s 
shopping purse. 

•Letty had gone down to 
the village to shop and 
Chips had carried the basket 
in his mouth, as usual. ^ 

He felt a vciy proud dog 
coming back Avith the basket 
full of parcels. Mummy had 
told Lctty long ago never to 
put the purse in the basket; 
but this morning Lctty had 
met a friend and had a run 
with her hoop. She thought 
the purse would be quite safe 
in Chips’s basket, but Chips 
got excited running along 
by the bowling hoop, and 
vyhen Lctty got homo and 
remembered the purse she 
couldn’t find it anywhere. 

Poor Chips looked very 
downcast \vhcn Letty scolded 


Exchange is No Robbery 


him, but Mummy said it was 
Letty’s fault, for she should 
not have put the purse in the 
basket. She scut them back.to 



Chips felt a proud dog 
the village to look for it, but 
nowhere could it be found. 

“ Well,” said Mummy^ ” I 
will write out a notice, and 
you had better take it to 


Mrs Wilson and ask her if 
she will kindly put it in her 
shop window. If anyone has 
found the purse they won’t 
know where to return it.” 

So Lctty and Chips set out 
once more for the village, 
walking sedately this time. 
Lctty searched again all down 
the lane, and across the 
avenue, and along the little 
road to the shops, 

Then, just as they came in 
sight of Mrs Wilson’s shop, 
Lctty thought she saw some¬ 
thing lying on the path ahead. 
She ran up to it. It was a 
purse. But, as she picked it 
uj), she saw it wasn’t Mum¬ 
my’s : it was shabbier and 
not nearly so heavy. 

Poor Lctty 1 Pinding the 
wrong purse seemed worse 
than not finding a purse at all. 


Why the Same 
Old Meals? 



I suppose I’d better take 
this to Mrs Wilson too,” she 
thought, and pushed open 
the shop door. 

” Why, deary me,” cried 
Mrs Wilson when she saw 
the purse, that’s mine, Miss 
Lctty ! I’ve only just run 
over the road, and I hadn’t 
missed it yet. There must be 
a hole in my pocket. And, 
if you’ll believe me, that’s 
the second purse that has 
been brought in this morning. 
Farmer Knott found this one 
in the lane.” 

” Why, that’s Mummy’s ! ” 
cried Letty excitedly.- ** She 
has sent this notice about it.’’ 

” Well,” said Mrs Wilson, 
beaming, as she gave her the 
purse, ” this is. a case of 
exchange is no robbery.” ■ 

And Lctty thought .so too. 


Try the NEW 

“Bestway” 

Dishes 

No need to wonder how you can 
introduce variety to your menus 
if you have the “ PEST WAY ” 
COOKERY GIFT BOOK. It’s 
simply crammed with new ideas 
for tempting meals. Every 
recipe is fully explained in a 
simple and practical manner, 
and is accompanied by a photo¬ 
graph showing how it should be 
prepared or how it should look 
when ready to serve. Whether 
you cook for two, or for a dozen, 
you need the 

'ftB ST 'WSr 

COOKERY 

GIFT BOOK 
4/6 


At all Newsa^ents 
and Booksellers, 


Buy a copy 
TOD A Y, 


not. 
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